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A better market 


Picking tables of standard or special 


‘design is another field in which 
WEBSTER leads in service to the in- 
dustry. Webster designs are planned to 
assure the utmost in ease of separation 
and low cost of upkeep. 


The Jacobsen Balanced Horizontal 
Picking Table Screen, one type of 
Webster preparation equipment, pro- 
vides both screening and _ picking 
equipment in a simple, modern, com- 
paratively low cost installation. The 











at better prices 
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PICKING 
TABLES— © 


whole equipment is on one horizontal 
floor which makes for ease of installa- 
tion and accessibility. 


Other types of Webster picking tables 
in belt conveyor and apron conveyor 
designs, screens of every type, to suit 
local conditions, and loading booms of 
any desired capacity are a part of 
Webster high-efficiency equipment for 
the tipple. 


Write for recommendations and esti- 
mates regarding your requirements. 


THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY 
1856 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati Cleveland 


Buffalo New York Philadelphia 
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that insure “better 
coal at lower cost’’ 
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Hold Limelight at Tenth Annual Convention of 
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Coal Age Monthly, 
Of Course 


A banker looks at coal. 
Why not? Coal mining operations must be 
financed. Read what a vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. says about coal securities. 





REGULAR DEPARTMENTAL FEATURES AS USUAL 





Your Subscription 


to Coal Age 


ITH THE CHANGE in frequency of publica- 

tion of Coal Age from weekly to monthly, as 
announced on the first editorial page of this issue, 
your subscription will be automatically extended. 
The subscription price of the weekly was $3 a year; 
that of the monthly is $2. Unexpired subscriptions 
will therefore be extended by the Circulation Depart- 
ment proportionately. Thus if your present sub- 
scription to the weekly still has 6 months to run, it 
will be extended to 9 months; if one year, to 18 
months, with appropriate extensions for other 
paid-up periods. 


Anthracite charts a new course. 
The president of an anthracite company tells 
what is being done to stabilize that industry. 
Will lost markets be recovered? This anthra- 
cite operator will tell us his views in our next 
issue. 


Railroad fuel and why it must be clea} 
Why? A prominent railway fuel man will 
give us his views. 








New subscriptions to Coal Age News, the weekly 
newspaper of the coal industry, publication of which 
is also announced on the first editorial page, will be 
received at $3 a year. 

All subscribers to Coal Age will receive a com- 
plimentary copy of the first issue of Coal Age News 
in order to familiarize them with the new plan and 
service. See the leading editorial for details and be 
sure to get your copies of both publications. 
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Should superintendents and general managers 
scrutinize their payrolls carefully? 
A successful general superintendent says op- 
portunities for economies lie in a careful 
analysis. : 


What part can engineers play in modern mecha- 
nization plans? 
H. Foster Bain, formerly head of the Bureau 
of Mines and now Secretary of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, ought to know. 
Read it next week. 


Do time studies assist management in its job of 
reducing cost of operation? 
Read what Jerome C. White says about it. 


These are only a few of the many interesting 
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The O- B Circuit Breaker Switch 
is described on page 506 of the 
No. 20 Catalog. 


The Sure Way 





HE sure way to cheaper coal lies in 

greater production per man hour with 
the same relative investment in mining 
machinery and men. 


If production is protected, kept moving and 
no time is lost, then when the market is off 
and a shut down is inevitable, you have 
made a larger net profit on what was mined. 


The O-B Automatic Circuit Breaker Switch 
lowers production costs by. protecting the 
working units of men and machines. With 
this protection, production runs smoothly. 
There are no serious interruptions. Coal 


moves surely and swiftly. Cutting machines 
and drills are always on the go. The dull 
boom of shots is heard more frequently, 
more coal falls and is loaded in the working 
hour. This coal reaches the tipple at a 
lower cost per ton and at a greater net 
profit to the operator. 


Why not discuss this sure way to cheaper 
coal with your O-B Salesman?—he has the 
facts. You will want to know how other 
mines have reduced the cost of coal. How 
they have used the O-B Circuit Breaker 
Switch as their first line of defense in the 
battle for lower production costs. 


Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio 
Dominion Insulator & Mfg. Co., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Canada 
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Coal Age To Be Published 
Monthly 


ITH THIS ISSUE Coal Age discon- 

tinues weekly publication, and with 
the July number will become a monthly 
magazine published on the first of each 
month. Each number of the new monthly 
will be larger than its weekly predecessor, 
but its annual cost to the reader will be less. 
Current subscriptions will be automatically 
adjusted, as explained elsewhere in this issue. 


UNDER NEW EDITORIAL DIRECTION 
and policy Coal Age monthly will be directed 
particularly to executives, production and 
operating officials. Problems of fundamental 
importance to the industry will be treated ex- 
haustively and in the best interests of operat- 
ing men. To this end the editors will search 
out, analyze and record the best practices 
throughout the coal fields and make Coal 
Age the outstanding medium for the discus- 
sion of production methods and problems. 
Modernization, with all that the word means 
in the application of mechanical energy to the 
job of mining and preparing coal, will receive 
special attention. Safety, economical and 
practical, will be advocated. 


IN ADDITION to special articles there will 
be a section entitled “The Bosses Get To- 
gether.” This will be in the nature of a fore- 
men’s round table. Operating problems will 
be stated and discussed by practical foremen 
and superintendents familiar with the de- 
cisions these men are called upon to make in 
their daily work. Suggested solutions will be 
offered by readers in the field who will par- 
ticipate in the discussion. This feature will 
interest every operating official in the min- 
ing, electrical and mechanical departments. 


NEW EQUIPMENT will be presented as 
rapidly as it ts developed. Eight to ten pages 
of practical pointers showing better and 
shorter methods for doing day-by-day jobs 


will be offered in each issue. Here again the 
men on the job—operating officials, foremen, 
superintendents, engineers, safety men and 
general managers—will participate. In short, 
Coal Age monthly will be a clearing house for 
ideas which practical coal mining operators 
can use in their daily tasks. It will receive 
careful preparation and will warrant thor- 
ough reading. 


THERE WILL BE OTHER FEATURES. 
Important personal and trade news will be 
printed in condensed form. The broad as- 
pects of market movements will be given. A 
full page of production and market charts in 
color will enable operating officials to see the 
current situation at a glance. Mechanically 
the publication will receive special treatment. 
Its new type face and original make-up will 
appeal to readers who will recognize in it a 
magazine edited in their personal interest. 


AT THE SAME TIME the publishers will 
launch a new enterprise in the field of busi- 
ness papers, and will publish separately Coal 
Age News—a weekly newspaper for the coal 
industry. It will be given distinctive style 
and editorial treatment. In convenient news- 
paper form it will bring to the industry every 
week the last word in news and market 
activities. 


T IS the firm belief of the editors and pub- 

lishers that the new plan and policy will 
best serve the broad, diverse interests of the 
coal industry. In Coal Age, operating and 
production officials will find an enlarged 
monthly magazine devoted to their specific 
problems. In Coal Age News, administrative 
and sales executives will discover a new 
weekly medium carrying detailed market in- 
formation and the news of the industry for 
operators, wholesalers, retailers and indus- 
trial consumers. 
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No More Dirt Ballast 


N THE EARLY DAYS of railroading every kind of 

rock was thought to be suitable for ballast. No mat- 
ter how soon it disintegrated, no matter if it was merely 
indurated and cemented clay and would soon return as 
dust to dust, if it looked like rock for the nonce, it was 
rock and likely looking material for supporting rail- 
road ties. 

After a while, the roadmasters began to look further 
and used sandstone. That also too often had its streaks 
of clay material, frequently was weak and friable, too 
often had soluble cements. Incidentally, it filled the 
journal boxes with an abrasive dust. It soon was aban- 
doned as were the shales and slates. Thereafter, the 
railroad man favored the use of limestone, wherever it 
was available, and inspected what sandstone he used 
with a wary eye. d 

But the coal man with his underground roads still 
satisfied himself with shales from the mine roof. He 
might have known that on the surface they soon broke 
into die- or tessera-like fragments and then turned 
slowly into a real clay. After a few years or even 
months the rock dump that had been full of slabs of 
slate and “one-man rock” became clay heaps and even 
began to be soil on which weeds and, before long, trees 
began to grow. 

He still uses these same shales for ballast. They do 
not pass water to the ditches; they rather hold it under 
and around the ties, to the shifting of which they inter- 
pose no barrier. 

Ties thus ballasted soon sink below the floor on which 
they lie and water is entrapped so that every time a 
car passes over them, it is driven into the clay, which 
becomes like puddle and oozes out or spurts out every 
time the tie descends. Thus the rail lacks support. It 
goes down whenever it is loaded, lowering the rail and 
the wheel above it and making on level ground an up- 
grade that resists travel. The sinking of the track 
makes down grades also, but only after the car wheel 
has passed them, so they, only in a measure, compensate 
for the up grades they create. 

Such dirt ballast is as costly on mine roadways as on 
railroads. It is time that more permanent material be 
used. On many farms are long lines of stone fences 
made of the waste stone from the fields. Around many 
stumps are large piles of stone similarly accumulated. 
They take up good field space; they serve but ill for 
preventing the passage of cattle; they fall apart and 
roll into the field, and many a farmer would be glad 
to haul them to the mine for the cost of his labor and 
that of his team and feel well repaid. 

The cost of transporting this stone in empties into 
the mine is relatively small. The loading of the car can 
be done from the wagon by the teamster; the cost of 
unloading and placing the stone under and beside the 
ties has, however, to be added. Once the permanent 
material is placed, the ties will last longer, the track 
will hold its level and alignment better, repairs will be 
less frequent and haulage will be more efficient. The 
rolling stock also will be subjected to less strain. 

Field rock is usually material that belonged to a 
stratum that has longer been subject to erosional and 
disintegrating action than the fields on which it lies. It 
is there because it would not disintegrate. What clay 
it held is washed away. What soluble and oxidizable 
cements it contained have been leached out of it. Much 
iron has been removed. It has met and overcome the 
ordeal of time, like the pebbles on the beach or in the 
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bed of a river. It is a selected rock and well suited for 
mine roads. 

The plow of the farmer cuts a furrow through disinte- 
grated slates and shales, products of just such mate- 
rials as the miner uses for ballast. A heavy growth of 
grass, weeds and trees flourishes in such dirt; still the 
superintendent pins his faith in it as ballasting material 
—hbut all in vain. Today the shale is rock; tomorrow it 
is clay, and will hold nothing but water. Why use such 
a material as ballast? 








Thinking in Multiple 

UCH ENCOURAGEMENT should be extended to 

those anthracite electrical engineers who have 
recently made it a practice to get together once each 
week for informal discussion of their various prob- 
lems. That these men have for a long time realized 
that an interchange of ideas would result in great 
savings by their companies is evident, but it is un- 
fortunate that when they finally decided to get to- 
gether they did so with some doubt whether their man- 
agements would be agreeable to such a move. 
‘ Big things will surely come out of these meetings. 
For today the anthracite industry is facing not a few 
perplexing operating and marketing problems that can 
be solved most effectively by lower costs and safe 
operating methods. Under the conditions now exist- 
ing in the industry the managements would do well 
to encourage meetings of their engineers because 
there is a great need for modernization and for such 
research as will lead to greater prosperity. With such 
competition as the anthracite operators face, economy in 
operation is an end to be sought with diligence. Prob- 
lems like theirs can best be solved by a meeting of minds, 
by the divergent thinking of a group and not by the 
chance untested decision of a single individual unaided 
by the questions and suggestions of others. 





IN SOME WAYS Britain’s mines have an enviable 
position. All the European fields are restricted. Great 
Britain has recently developed some coal areas in Kent 
and Yorkshire, but both are extremely expensive fields 
to open, and the owners will not be disposed to sell their 
coal at prices incommensurate with their investment. 
Wherever there are no magnificent resources available 
and wherever the costs of development are nearly or 
wholly prohibitive, excessive production soon cures itself 
and the future is assured, provided the political situa- 
tion does not interfere with the proper prosecution of 
industrial activity. 





Subscriptions to Coal Age 
Will Be Automatically Extended 


AVING decided to publish Coal Age 

monthly instead of weekly, as announced on 
the first editorial page of thi8 issue, the pub- 
lishers desire to inform subscribers that their 
present subscriptions to the weekly magazine at 
the $3 rate will be proportionately extended on 
the monthly magazine at the new rate of $2 
a year. 
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Budgeting, Management and Sound Sales Practice 
Hold Limelight at Tenth Annual Convention 
Of National Coal Association 


LOSER STUDY of costs and 

management featured the tenth 
annual convention of the National 
Coal Association, held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 
15-17. Budgeting, the functions of 
modern management and sound sales 
practices were the major topics dis- 
cussed in the three general sessions 
of the convention. Men who have 
made their mark in other lines of 
commercial activity were invited to 
tell the coal operators what leaders 
in other businesses were doing to 
meet the problems of present-day 
operation and how their experiences 
could be utilized in the bituminous 
industry. 

These speakers outlined the gen- 
eral principles of modern account- 
ing and modern distribution methods 
and told how they thought these 
principles applied to the coal busi- 
ness. The delegates then brought 
the discussions home to their own 
work by describing what steps they 
already had taken as individuals or 
in local associations to place the pro- 
duction and marketing of bituminous 
coal upon a plane of higher service 
and greater efficiency. 


GROUP MEETINGS HELD 


Duplicating the plan which proved 
so successful last year, each general 
session of the convention was fol- 
lowed by a group meeting in which 
particular problems of the industry 
were given special consideration. 
The first group meeting took up pur- 
chasing functions and practices. The 
second group meeting was devoted 
to sales and the final group meeting 
was given over to practical account- 
ing questions and their relation to 
good operating practices. 

E. C. Mahan, president, Southern 
Coal & Coke Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
was elected president for the ensuing 
year. He succeeds Walter Barnum, 
president, Pacific Coast Co., New 
York; J. B. Pauley, president, J. K. 
Dering Coal Co., Chicago; P. J. 
Quealy, president, Gunn-Quealy Coal 
Co., Kemmerer, Wyo.; G. H. Caper- 
ton, president, New River Coal Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., and F. S. Love, 
president, Union Collieries Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa., were chosen vice- 
presidents. C. E. Bockus, chairman 
of the board, Clinchfield Coal Cor- 
poration, New York, was re-elected 
treasurer and Harry L. Gandy, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was again chosen as 
executive secretary. 

In a series of resolutions adopted 

















E. C. Mahan 
Newly Elected President 


at the closing general session of the 
convention, the association went on 
record as favoring the reduction in 
the federal corporation tax rate and 
asked for the abolition of the fed- 
eral estate tax on the ground that all 
inheritance taxes should be left to 
the individual states. The associa- 
tion, after expressing sympathy for 
the Missisippi Valley flood sufferers 
and commending the relief work un- 
dertaken, urged a thorough engi- 
neering study of preventive measures 
and government action in carrying 
out such measures. 


AGAINST FOREIGN CEMENT 


The organization also went on 
record against the use of foreign 
cement in government construction 
enterprises. The importation of 
10,000,000. barrels in the past three 
years, said the resolution, represents 
a loss to the coal industry “of the 
coal tonnage that would have been 
required to make said cement had it 
been produced in this country.” 


W. L. Robison, vice-president, 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, presided over the 
first general session of the conven- 
tion. After the roll call of associa- 
tion and individual memberships had 
been completed, President Walter 
Barnum announced the appointment 
of the following committees: 

Nominations and Elections: S. A. 
Scott, Macdonald, W. Va., chairman; 
George A. Enos, Cleveland; Ohio; 
C. W. Gibbs, Harwick, Pa.; J. C. 
Nelms, Cleveland; C. F. Richardson, 
Sturgis, Ky.; James B. Smith, San 
Francisco, Cal,; C. F. Spencer, Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 

Resolutions: Ezra Van _ Horn, 
Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; H. A. 
Glover, Indianapolis, Ind.; George 
M. Jones, Toledo, Ohio; Otis Mouser, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles A. Owens, 
New York; N. B. Perkins, Williams- 
burg, Ky.; John H. Thompson, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


BARNUM REPORTS PROGRESS 


Addressing the delegates as a 
stockholder in the _ corporation, 
President Barnum declared that “on 
the basis of present results alone I 
am in a position to state that our 
organization is worthy of the loyal 
support you have accorded it through 
the ten-year period since 1917. The 
value of its stock is constantly ris- 
ing and, without any qualm of con- 
science, which is considerably more 
than can be said of some stocks, I 
unreservedly commend it to every 
bituminous operator in the nation.” 


WARNS ABOUT REGULATION 


After reviewing briefly the com- 
mittee activities of the association, 
directed through 15 committees with 
a combined membership of 117 oper- 
ators, and the work done in bringing 
the story of coal and its efficiency in 
management from the operating side 
to other industries, Mr. Barnum 
warned his audience that the fight 
over regulation was not ended. The 
controversy which raged in Congress 
at the last session was not one, he 
admitted, “of which I can say, with 
Cesar, that we came, saw and con- 
quered. 
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Walter Barnum 
Retiring President 


“Ours was the victory, but we did 
not prostrate our opponents in the 
satisfactory style of Julius. They 
have lived to fight another day. The 
conflict with the proponents of gov- 
ernment control of the industry is 
perennial. In this issue we have, 
however, made encouraging headway 
of the soundest sort in that we have 
made a dent on the public mind re- 
garding the efficiency of the in- 
dustry. 

“All industries have so-called prob- 
lems and as one matter is taken care 
of another arises. That is the man- 
ner in which industrial progress is 
attained and in one sense does it 
signify a crisis. I think the public 
is beginning to understand this and 
to realize that so-called crises are 
nothing more than steps in develop- 
ment, which can be handled by the 
industry better than by the gov- 
ernment, 

“Our industry, like every other in- 
dustry, is subject to economic ills. 
We are endeavoring to cure these ills 
ourselves, which is the only practical 
way, as opposed to legislative poul- 
tices. I credit the public with suffi- 
cient sense to know that it is to their 
interest that the industry, rather 
than the government, discover and 
apply any remedies needed.” 


GROWING SUPPORT MENTIONED 


Both Mr. Barnum and Harry L. 
Gandy, executive secretary, whose 
report was the next order of busi- 
ness, called attention to the increased 
support the organization had re- 
ceived from the industry the past 
year and how that support had en- 
abled the association to widen and 
deepen its work. Like his chief, Mr. 
Gandy was convinced that the Na- 
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tional Coal Association had been re- 
sponsible for a more friendly re- 
lationship with other industries and 
that “the public is coming to under- 
stand the conscientious effort bitu- 
minous operators are making to fur- 
ther improve the efficiency of their 
industry.” 

The secretary expressed gratifica- 
tion at the growing interest in sta- 
tistical work and was sure that 
“within a relatively short while the 
great majority of the tonnage” will 
be covered by reports to local trade 
associations. In this connection Mr. 
Gandy pointed out that the Claire 
Furnance Co. case, recently decided 
by the U. S. Supreme Court, was not 
on all fours with the Maynard Coal 
Co. case in one important particular. 
In the latter case injunction pro- 
ceedings against the Federal Trade 

















C. E. Bockus 


Again Chosen Treasurer 


Commission were not started until 
after the Commission had served a 
formal notice of default, with its 
possibility of a cumulative penalty. 
The question of cumulative penalties 
was not involved in the Claire Fur- 


‘nace Co. proceedings. 


DENIES IMPUTED BLINDNESS 


Discussing the legislative situa- 
tion Mr. Gandy denied that the Na- 
tional Coal Association has “blindly 
turned away from legislative pro- 
posals; on the contrary, it has in 
each instance studiously considered 
them to determine, first, whether the 
measures proposed would really be 
helpful to the industry, and, second, 
whether there are constitutional 
grounds therefor.” The bills before 
Congress last spring, however, were 
characterized as following the usual 
line of “so-called fact-finding, arbi- 
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tration and mediation and emergency 
distribution.” 

Mr. Gandy reiterated the position 
of the association to the effect that 
the facts relating to the industry 
now are well-known, that arbitration 
and mediation functions are lodged 
with the Department of Labor and 
that emergency distribution powers 
rest with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920. On the legal side, 
said Mr. Gandy, a study of the deci- 
sions of the U. S. Supreme Court for 
the past three-quarters of a century 
showed the court time and again dif- 
ferentiating between production and 
commerce. 


FINDS No LEGAL GROUND 


“Nowhere did the court leave 
justification for the belief that pri- 
mary jurisdiction over the produc- 
tion of coal could be assumed by the 
federal government with constitu- 
tional amendment. I have found no 
legal grounds for suggesting any 
change in the position of the associa- 
tion as it has been expressed at vari- 
ous annual meetings which have been 
held on the question of federal] legis- 
lative proposals, 

“There are those who advocate 
some provisions for coal such as 
those which govern the railroads and 
the public utilities. It seems to me 
that it would be very helpful if ad- 
vocates of such proposals would point 
out the provision or provisions of the 
federal constitution on which they 
rely for authority therefor. It is 
interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous pressure for so-called agri- 
cultural relief, the President vetoed 
the bill passed therefor at the last 

















Harry L. Gandy 


Re-eletted Executive Secretary 
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session of Congress on the ground 
that it would involve the federal gov- 
ernment in commodity price-fixing. 

“One needs only to talk to men in 
other lines of industry to realize that 
they are faced with the same prob- 
lems that confront bituminous oper- 
ators. If the bituminous industry 
could procure relief from competi- 
tion, so could other industries, and 
the end would be a situation such as 
exists in Italy today, where the state 
has become the price-fixer and a 
penal colony has been provided for 
those who would seek to use prices 
differing from those authorized by 
Mussolini or his agents. I am won- 
dering if there are any who think 
that under this government of 
granted powers that we enjoy in this 
country we have a government of 
sufficient strength to carry any such 
burden.” 


CHARGE OBDURACY 


The federal tax authorities, said 
Mr. Gandy, have refused to recognize 
the difference between upbuilding 
and wasting industries and have 
further drawn the line that the cost 
of articles with a useful life of more 
than one year always should be 
capitalized. Coal men contend that 
expenditures made to maintain ton- 
nage because of the advancing face 
of the mine or the depth of the work- 
ings and which do not decrease costs 
should be charged to operating ex- 
penses rather than to capital account 
after the mine has reached normal 
production. 

In the Beech Creek Coal Co. case, 
the U. S. District Court upheld the 
coal industry‘s contention. The ap- 
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peal of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue from this decision, unfor- 
tunately, does not challenge this 
opinion. The association, therefore, 
is studying other cases in the hope 
of finding such a typical one that it 
will be able to secure a judicial inter- 
pretation of this vexatious question. 


DISCUSSES PROGRESS 


“One sometimes becomes impatient 
that progress is not faster,” said Mr. 
Gandy in emphasizing that the asso- 
ciation was celebrating its tenth 
birthday, “and yet, if it were possi- 
ble for me here today to recount the 
actual story of the progress of the 
bituminous industry during the past 
ten years, I am sure that the story 
would be interesting, informative 
and surprising. When one thinks of 
the methods of production, the field 
of distribution, car supply, the in- 
crease in the percentage of extrac- 
tion, the better preparation, the 
research advances, the field of util- 
ization—with improved stokers and 
the use of powdered coal, the econ- 
omies in the use of coal that have 
come because of the improved me- 
chanical devices and equipment, fuel 
cil competition, improved manage- 
ment, better cost accounting, budget- 
ing, the collection and dissemination 
of trade information, with more at- 
tention to the welfare of employees 
and with a generally conscientious 
effort toward the better marketing 
of bituminous coal, the conclusion is 
reached and is justified that the 
record is a worthwhile one. 

“As part of the record there should 
also be mentioned this growing 
spirit of co-operative effort through 
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association contact and activities and 
the slow but sure development of an 
industry consciousness. Step by 
step, day after day, month after 
month and year after year this asso- 
ciation has labored in behalf of the 
bituminous industry. The potential 
usefulness of the association has not 
been realized because it has not yet 
had the unified support of all the 
operators. I look forward to the 
day, and I incidentally believe that 
day is approaching, when practically 
all bituminous operators will be rep- 
resented in the National Coal Asso- 
ciation.” 


FINANCES ARE SOUND 


The report of the treasurer, C. E. 
Bockus, showed cash receipts of 
$168,482.38 during the past year and 
disbursements of $165,091.91 for 
current expenses. In addition the 
organization paid out $6,000 on old 
indebtedness. The receipts included 
$116,606.48 from 1926-27 assess- 
ments, $33,569.04 from past due as- 
sessments, $8,306.86 from other 
sources and $10,000.00 from the sale 
of securities. As of June 14, 1927, 
Mr. Bockus reported a surplus of 
$98,486.54 and cash on hand totaling 
$16,987.42. 

It was his opinion that an assess- 
ment of one mill per ton on the mem- 
bers would carry on the regular work 
of the organization the ensuing year. 
Upon motion of Michael Gallagher, 
president, Northwestern Mining & 
Exchange Co., Cleveland, Ohio, the 
association authorized the suggested 
levy. 

A net gain of 62 in the number of 
members and an increase in tonnage 
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representation of over 20,000,000 
tons was reported by M. L. Gould, 
chairman, membership committee. 
During the year the committee ap- 
proved 132 applications and received 
70 cancellations. The latter, for the 
most part, were due to consolida- 
tions. These figures are exclusive of 
Southwestern tonnage where mem- 
bership has been transferred from 
an association to an individual status 
with only a slight loss. Reaffiliation 
of the Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers’ Association was the 
largest single factor in increasing 
membership and tonnage. Substan- 
tial gains also were made in West 
Virginia. Seven Utah operators have 
joined the National and a number of 
individual producers in other states 
west of the Missouri River. 

“On every side,” declared Mr. 
Gould, “there is convincing evidence 
that the work of the National Coal 
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Association has gained such mo- 
mentum as to insure even more sub- 
stantial membership increases in 
future months. I can now see the 
day when the operators’ association 
of the United States will compare fa- 
vorably with that of the similar or- 
ganization in Great Britain which 
represents 98 per cent of the oper- 
ators and 94 per cent of the tonnage 
of that country. Just so long as 
operators delay affiliation with their 
national organization, just so long 
will they make it impossible for that 
organization to realize all of the 
potential possibilities of collective 
effort. Each membership increase 
means a definite advance in the pro- 
gram of the association. Every ad- 
ditional dollar makes for additional 
service. Every additional member 
means additional influence. We be- 
lieve that there will be many more 
additions within the next year.” 


STATISTICS DISCUSSED 


The committee on trade informa- 
tion, said C. C. Dickinson, chairman, 
has devoted its energies the past 
year to the adoption and expansion 
of statistical activities on the part 
of local associations and to the in- 
auguration of one or more consoli- 
dated reports by the national based 
on the reports of the local bodies. In 
pursuance of the latter aim special 
effort has been made to secure uni- 
formity of method on the part of 
local associations in their statistics 
on subjects particularly suitable for 
consolidation into national reports. 


SUMMARIES STARTED 


Following a conference of secre- 
taries of local organizations collect- 
ing data on past sales, the national 
association started the compilation 
of weekly and monthly summaries of 
the local reports, but circulation of 
the consolidated summaries has been 
confined to the associations furnish- 
ing the district reports. Later, how- 
ever, the national association plans 
to give general circulation to these 
statements. Justifying this proposal, 
Mr. Dickinson stated: 

“The bituminous coal mining in- 
dustry will probably always be char- 
acterized by more or less keen com- 
petition, but it is difficult to see what 
advantage any operator can find in 
competition carried on in the dark. 
Information about production, past 
sales and distribution should be of 
great value to any coal mining com- 
pany in shaping its production and 
sales policy, and I venture the state- 
ment that any operator who has had 
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the opportunity to give these reports 
a fair trial would bear witness to the 
value of such market information. 
“Finally, we still need to carry on 
educational work among our con- 
sumers and the general public. Mis- 
apprehension with regard to the con- 
ditions in the industry is prevalent, 
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and unjustifiable criticism based on 
such misapprehensions furnishes 
ammunition to critics of the indus- 
try. Without encroaching upon the 
field of proper business privacy there 
are numerous lines of information 
about the industry which, if given 
general circulation, would largely un- 
dermine . the unwarranted attacks 
now made upon it without endanger- 
ing in any way the interests of the 
operators.” 

Every executive is constantly mak- 
ing budgets, announced George E. 
Frazer, Frazer & Torbet, Chicago, in 
opening a discussion of “Day-by-Day ° 
Uses of Budgets.” They make them 
more or less well—better when they 
put them down on paper and discuss 
them with their advisers and boards 
of directors and more poorly whea 
they make them in the back of their 
heads by the so-called rule of com- 
mon sense. They may call it a bud- 
get, an estimate, an appropriation 
scheme or a forecast—the name is 
immaterial. “In fact,” confessed 
Mr. Frazer, “I don’t care whether 
you call it at all, providing you make 
a regular and systematic use of your 
past accounts as a guide for your 
future operations.” 

Mr. Frazer found. many coal men 
reluctant to think in terms of bud- 
geting their day-by-day costs. And 
yet, unless the producer is so circum- 
stanced that he leases his mine on a 
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royalty basis with the lessor paying 
all upkeep and furnishing all the 
equipment, he cannot safely dispense 
with a forecast of day-by-day charges. 
That “ideal” condition seldom ob- 
tains. Most of the operators are 
first of all landlords, primarily capi- 
talists. “You operate afterwards, 
first you own.” 

It follows, therefore, that the first 
estimate or budget of importance is 
a very careful estimate of the con- 
stant cost of being in business as an 
owner. “Here is a field for estimates 
and forecasts that can be more or 
less reduced to a scientific state- 
ment.” The capital cost for the year 
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can be approximated very closely. 

“You know how much interest ought 
to be earned; you know what the 
dividend is, you know what the bond 
charges are and you know the sink- 
ing fund. You can also tell fairly 
well what the maintenance is going 
to be, because after everything is 
said and done, maintenance is a con- 
stantly recurring item despite a good 
deal of fallacy to the contrary. A 
good many men want us to postpone 
maintenance costs away from vaca- 
tion periods on to production periods. 
It is not likely that a Scotchman can 
do that. It has to be there or the 
property goes to the devil.” 

- In addition to these charges, there 
are fixed costs of administration, in- 
cluding the salaries of the executives 
and the office help which go on 
when the mine is idle. 

There is, said the speaker, too great 
a tendency in extractive industries to 
reduce all costs to a per ton or other 
unit basis. What is needed badly is 
a set of national statistics giving the 
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day-by-day charges that continue 
whether the mine is operating’ or 
not. “Particularly is it important 
for every board of directors of every 
mining company to face the music as 
to what the day-by-day charge is.” 


RECITES PROBABILITIES 


If this were done, if the board of 
directors on Dec. 1 had to face what 
the day-by-day charges for the next 
year would be, “there is many an 
executive salary in many an oper- 
ating company that just wouldn’t be 
there; many a maintenance expense 
that would not be there; many a fin- 
ancial structure that would be in- 
stantly revamped—cut down to ac- 
tualities, because after all there is 
not much use of artificially main- 
taining a capital structure which you 
know in the back of your minds and 
the bottom of your hearts represents 
a day-by-day charge that you can’t 
meet. It is far better for a board of 
directors to face the music as to 
what day-by-day cost you can meet 
and to scale down your capital struc- 
ture to that than it is to wait and 
have a banking committee do it 
for you.” 

Many a capital expenditure has 
been made that never would have 
been made if there had been a day- 
by-day cost in the minds of the 
executives. “On the other side, there 
is many a mechanical device that 
would be immediately installed in 
mining operations today if a similar 
accurate consideration was given by 
experienced men within the industry 
on the basis of day-by-day costs of 
doing business.” 


CAUTIONS ON BUDGETING 


Mr. Frazer cautioned the budget- 
maker against including non-recur- 
ring items in this first budget and 
against loading it down with pro- 
spective costs based upon anticipated 
increases in the volume of business 
transacted. As a second step in bud- 
get-making, however, he urged esti- 
mates of sales. This, he insisted, can 
be done successfully by mine opera- 
tors and has been done successfully 
by companies having such varied 
lines as the Link-Belt Co. and 
Armour & Co. The Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. budgets in advance to the 
fourth decimal point. 

To attempt to budget variable ex- 
penses a year in advance is to abuse 
the budget principle. It is possible 
and desirable to set up expenses fac- 
tors with relation to cost of produc- 
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tion on a quarterly basis, varying 
them as volume of output varies. 


PREDICTS GRATIFICATION 


“If you do that you will find in 
your own mind an executive control 
that shows itself in this interesting 
way. You will actually want to talk 
to your bookkeeper. If you will set 
up forecasts on your daily costs, if 
you will set up forecasts on your out- 
put, if you will set up forecasts from 
quarter to quarter on the expense 
factors relating to your output, you 
will be mightily interested to talk to 


- your bookkeeping department about 


how the forecasts are being met.” 
Finally the executive will want a 
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budget of cash requirements. Each 
company has so much cash, so many 
accounts receivable, so many notes 
receivable and so much estimated 
sales which will turn into cash, ac- 
counts and notes receivable. Against 
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this are certain fixed and variable 
expense charges. With that infor- 
mation it should be possible accu- 
rately to determine how much cash 
will be needed to operate the busi- 
ness each quarter. Companies which 
do not make an accurate, written 
forecast of cash requirements, he as- 
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serted, “invariably” find themselves 
without the ready money to take ad- 
vantage of sudden changes in the 
prices of commodities purchased. 

“The budget plan,” said Mr. Fra- 
zer is nothing more nor less than a 
determination by you as an executive 
of what you want to know at the end 
of a year, at the end of a quarter. 
You draw your own form of financial 
statement if you don’t like the kind 
your outside auditor or your inside 
auditor gives you. There is no 
earthly sense in having statistics 
that you don’t want to use. Draw 
up that statement that you want at 
the end of the period, and then you 
sit down as an executive and do your 
best to guess what it is going to be 
at the end of the period and put that 
down on paper. Then you talk about 
that with your experienced advisers 
within your own business—and you 
will have a mighty fine budget sys- 
tem. It can be done and is being 
done by the best coal operators in 
America today.” 


RE-ELECTIONS RECOMMENDED 


The report of the committee on 
nominations and elections, the first 
order of business at the Thursday 
morning session presided over by 
Col. W. W. Wiley, general manager, 
Boone County Coal Corporation, 
Sharples, W. Va., recommended the 
re-election of the following directors- 
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at-large: G. H. Caperton, president, 
New River Coal Co., Charleston, W. 
Va.; Michael Gallagher, president, 
Northwestern Mining & Exchange 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; E. C. Mahan, 
president, Southern Coal & Coke Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; and J. B. Pauley, 
president, J. K. Dering Coal Co., 
Chicago. 


OTHER DIRECTORS CHOSEN 


The committee also reported the 
election of the following state and 
district directors: Moroni Heiner, 
vice-president, United States Fuel 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, represent- 
ing southern Wyoming and Utah: 
V. N. Hacker, president, Pruden Coal 
& Coke Co., Knoxville, Tenn., repre- 
senting Tennessee and Georgia; S. 
H. Robbins, president, Youghiogheny 
& Ohio Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
representing Ohio; W. J. Sampson, 
president, Witch Hazel Coal Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, representing the 
Tri-State Coal Stripping Associa- 
tion; C. C. Dickinson, president, Dry 
Branch Coal Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
and C. H. Jenkins, vice-president, 
Hutchinson Coal Co., Fairmont, W. 
Va., representing West Virginia. 
With the exception of Mr. Heiner, all 
of these state directors were elected 
to succeed themselves. Mr. Heiner 
succeeds L. T. Dee, president, Ideal 
Coal Co., Ogden, Utah. 

The past year has been an epochal 
one in the field of research, accord- 
ing to the report of George B. Har- 
rington, chairman of the committee 
on research. The association, the 
report pointed out, had taken an 
active part in the International Con- 
ference on Bituminous Coal at Pitts- 
burgh last winter. The committee 
had gone on record in favor of co- 
ordinating research efforts and 
hoped that a conference of interested 
organizations would be held within 
the year. 


FIELDNER’S WORK PRAISED 


‘ Attention was called to the digest 
on research work prepared for the 
committee by Dr. A. C. Fieldner of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. This, 
said the report, “constitutes the first 
general statement ever presented of 
bituminous ‘coal research activities” 
and has had a wide circulation. 

On recommendation of the com- 
mittee, the board of directors has 
financed the research fellowship at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
carried on for the past two years to 
study the composition of tars and 
oils from low-temperature distilla- 
tion for another year. The associa- 
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tion also is assisting in the research 
work on mine timber treatment. The 
committee is keeping in touch with 
the discussions on stream pollution, 
but for the present opposes a national 
conference on the ground that at 
present the subject appears to be 
only a local question. The committee 
also is backing joint meetings with 
other organizations to consider prob- 
lems growing out of mechanization. 

Mr. Pauley, speaking in the ab- 
sence of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, emphasized that research work 
must be undertaken by the industry 
as a whole and that the burden 
should not be left to individual oper- 
ators. John E. McQuade, general 
superintendent, Ben Franklin Coal 
Co., Moundsville, W. Va., said that 
his company had been very success- 
ful in its experiments with the Hayes 
low-temperature process. W. D. 
Langtry, Commercial Testing & En- 
gineering Co., Chicago, suggested 
that complete gasification of bitu- 
minous coal was a possibility of the 
future. 

The report of the publicity com- 
mittee, F. S. Love, chairman, called 
attention to the manner in which the 
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position of the coal industry had 
been set before the public in speeches 
by President Barnum and Executive 
Secretary Gandy, and said that suc- 
cess in general publicity also was 
being attained. The committee rec- 
ommended that individual operators 
and local associations give more con- 
sideration to the question of adver- 
tising. The general publicity work 
of the national organization, re- 
marked the committee, could be ma- 
terially strengthened by an enlarged 
budget. 
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Col. Wiley advised his brother 
operators to familiarize themselves 
with newspaper style and treatment 
of news stories. C. F. Richardson, 
president, West Kentucky Coal Co.. 
criticized the broadcasting of in- 
formation on weekly production 
and complained that general public 
knowledge of overproduction was 
an obstacle to sales. W. D. Ord, 
president, Empire Coal & Coke Co., 
retorted that the overproduction 
should be corrected and that the 
facts should not be obscured. James 
B. Smith, president, Spring Canyon 
Coal Co., added that the information 
reaching the public on coal was in- 
significant in comparison with the 
data on supplies published by the oil 
people. Mr. Robison pointed out that 
the production figures were pub- 
lished by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and that discontinuance of the asso- 
ciation’s earlier estimates would not 
change the situation. He agreed 
with Col. Ord that what was needed 
was curtailment of output by the 
producers. 


REVIEWS LEGISLATION FIGHT 


Reviewing the battle over coal leg- 
islation in 1926-27, Walter H. Cun- 
ningham, chairman of the committee 
‘on government relations, declared 
that the fight was not over and that 
proponents of control were seeking 
to amend the Constitution so as to 
remove all doubts on the power of 
the federal government to interfere 
with private business. At the same 
time, he felt that there was a grow- 
ing disposition on the part of the 
public to believe that an industry 
can work its way out of economic 
difficulties without federal interven- 
tion. 


CUNNINGHAM AGREES 


Mr. Cunningham agreed with Mr. 
Gandy that the fight against leg- 
islation was not the result of un- 
reasoning stubbornness. “We are 
bituminous coal producers, fully ap- 
preciative of the general situation 
in the industry and alive to the 
need of taking every possible means 
to improve its status. We have in- 
vited operators to favor us with any 
and all suggestions on this score.” 
But, he continued, all of the sugges- 
tions made have been nebulous, and 
“outside of whatever merit any of 
them possessed, the fundamental 
bases of all are illegal, according to 
the best legal opinion we were able 
to secure. Such proposals as have 
been introduced, outside of the ques- 
tion of constitutionality, have no 
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compensatory results for the expense 
and hardship they would bring to 
the industry.” 

E. L. Greever, counsel for the 
Southern producers in the lake cargo 
rate case, protested against indefi- 
nite laws which left wide discretion- 
ary powers to federal bureaus and 
commissions. He urged that busi- 
ness at large present a united front 
against governmental encroachments. 
Secretary Gandy drew attention to a 
recent statement of a prominent 
Western operator advocating gov- 
ernment regulation. This operator, 
Mr. Gandy said, had suggested that 
the federal government could fix 
maximum and minimum prices, con- 
trol production, supervise financing 
of coal operations, promote conser- 
vation, put mine labor on a much 
better basis and take away competi- 
tive advantages from the buyers of 
coal. 


DENOUNCES CONTROL CLIQUE 


Mr. Cunningham remarked that he 
was glad Mr. Gandy had brought 
this mattter before the convention. 
One of the greatest difficulties en- 
countered in trying to persuade 
Congress that legislation was un- 
sound was the attitude of a few men 
who favored control and were will- 
ing to have “a bunch of college pro- 
fessors and ismites run their busi- 
ness.” The place for the presenta- 
tion of such views, he thought, was 
before the association so that the 
members might have an opportunity 
to consider them and take appro- 
priate action. 

A large part of the report of the 
tax and cost accounting committee 
report presented by Chairman R. C. 
Tway was taken up with a discussion 
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of the principles involved in the 
Beech Creek Coal Co. case. In spite 
of the decision in that case, the 
Board of Tax Appeals is following 
the ruling it laid down in the Roden 
Coal Co. case in which the board de- 
cided that expenditures which did 
not increase production must be 
capitalized if the life of the articles 
purchased extended beyond the year 
of purchase. “It is apparent, there- 
fore, that the only hope of immedi- 
ate relief lies in the chance that the 
courts will reverse the Board of Tax 
Appeals and the Commisioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

“There is one other source from 
which relief may be hoped for. 
The joint committee of Congress, 
appointed to consider suggested 
amendments to and simplification of 
the income tax law and procedure, 
invited representatives of our asso- 
ciation to appear before its division 
of simplification for the purpose of 
discussing problems of taxation 
peculiar to the coal mining industry. 
On that occasion a strong argument 
was made for the embodiment in the 
act itself of such a clear-cut provi- 
sion with respect to allowable deduc- 
tions in the case of wasting indus- 
tries. We have reason to hope that 
this effort will prove beneficial.” 

Representations of the association, 
he announced, are opposed to the 
plan of engineers of the Treasury 
Department to set up “standard” 
rates of depreciation in each indus- 
try because conditions vary so widely 
in each producing district. ‘No 
standard or average rate of depre- 
ciation of coal mining property could 
pe found which would be fair even 
as a basis from which to calculate 
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variations from the standard.” Dur- 
ing the conference with the con- 
gressional committee the question of 
making depletion deductions a per- 
centage of gross income was inform- 
ally discussed and operators, there- 
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fore, were urged by the committee to 
give this matter study. 

“The art of management,” said 
Henry S. Dennison, president, Denni- 
son Manufacturing Co., Framing- 
ham, Mass., “was not developed for 
the fun of it and not to gratify an 
idle curiosity, but because some- 
where there have been men sweating 
because they had to get their costs 
down or sell more of their goods or 
make an old plant do more and better 
work when they couldn’t afford a 
new plant, and because some of these 
men have had the sense and the grit 
te dig into the real facts and the 
patience and ingenuity to invent real 
ways out. The art of management 
has truly been born in the throes of 
necessity.” 


DECLINING PRICES Now RULE 


Intensification in management has 
been developed by changing economic 
trends. From 1898 to 1920 the gen- 
eral price movement was upward; 
since 1920 the trend has been down- 
ward and this decline probably will 
continue for some years. This move- 
ment is at least a partial duplication 
of what happened in Europe after 
the Napoleonic Wars and in this 
country after the Civil War. 

Mr. Dennison, however, refused to 
see this change as a gloomy portent. 
The other periods of falling prices 
which he mentioned, were not, he 
said, years of starvation, hard times 
and depression. “They were the 
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years in this country of some of 
its most rapid and most solid growth. 
They were the years in England of 
its finest development. They are 
years of failure when one can’t ride 
on the tide and get anywhere except 
into the wrong place. The tide of 
price is setting against us”—and 
management can no longer rely upon 
rising markets to cover up its own 
mistakes. 

In the past, the fate of the world 
has depended, in turn, upon the 
warrior, the churchman, the states- 
man and the inventor. Today it de- 
pends upon the business manager, 
the man who really manages, who 
combines careful analytical under- 
standing of facts, ingenious and 
original devising of appropriate 
methods for using these facts. “At 
the highest it is the work of the 
scientist, the inventor and the leader 
rolled into one.” 


MANAGEMENT Is A PROFESSION 


Systems, rules, authorities, incen- 
tives are the tools of the modern 
manager, but they are effective only 
in proportion to the manner in which 
they are used; in and of themselves 
they are nothing. To do without 
rules is to refuse mechanical assist- 
ance; to let rules manage is to over- 
mechanize and suffer from inflexi- 
bility. So in the matter of author- 
ity. What the order-taker is to the 
real salesmen the order-giver is to 
the real manager. 

Management must be raised to the 
dignity of a real profession, insisted 
Mr. Dennison. To have that status 
management must meet five tests. 
These tests the speaker defined as: 
“The employment of expert’ intelli- 
gence; the free and open use of the 
methods of science; the working out 
together, as for example by members 
of an industry or trade, the rules 
under which their special service to 
the public can be best. performed; a 
motive of service greater to mankind 
than the motive of service to oneself 
and one’s own; a consequent public 
respect and recognition.” 

The day of the jack-of-all-trades 
in management has passed. The wise 
manager surrounds himself with 
specialists and calls on them for ex- 
pert advice. There must be the 
proper tie-up between different de- 
partments and organization to co- 
ordinate efforts and improve pro- 
cesses. This calls for co-operation 
and the maintenance of contacts. 
Too often this contact is established 
only when there is conflict. An open 
door is not enough: management 
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must go out and meet the men who 
are handling the day-to-day work. 
“There must be free intercommuni- 
cation if we are to have a co-ordi- 
nated organization.” 

To get efficiency each job. must be 
broken down into its component 
parts and careful analysis made of 
each part. Through such studies it 
will be possible to eliminate waste 
motions and increase ‘productivity. 
But the right kind of co-operation 
cannot be won unless the men be- 
lieve that there is an underlying 
sense of fairness in the management. 

Mr. Dennison, who has recently 
returned from Europe, in describ- 
ing his investigations there, spoke 
of the use of “harmongrams’” for 
analyzing time and motions in the 
Polish mines. He related how a 
mine manager using the harmon- 
gram method had reduced the num- 
ber of men employed in bringing 
props into the mine from 15 to 8 
and finally to 4 “‘with the mine props 
always where he wanted them.’ 
The harmongram was illustrated in 
the preceding issue of Coal Age, in 
an article by Wallace Clark. 

The directors-at-large nominated 
by the committee on nominations and 
elections were approved by the con- 
vention in the closing minutes of the 
Thursday session. J. H. Bowling, 
president, Crawford Coal Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky.; T. B. Davis, president, 
Island Creek Coal Co., New York; 
W. D. Ord, president, Empire Coal & 
Coke Co., Landgraf, W. Va.; Robert 
E. Lee, president, Consolidated Indi- 
ana Coal Co., Chicago; J. W. Searles, 
president, Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation, New York, and 
A. B. Stewart, president, Davis Coal 
& Coke Co., Baltimore, Md. were 
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added to the list of state and district 
directors. 

At the annual banquet held Thurs- 
day evening, a barrage against gov- 
ernment interference in business 
was laid down by R. H. Aishton, 
American Railway Association; B. 
J. Mullaney, American Gas Associa- 
tion; William M. Kinney, Portland 
Cement Association; M. G. Truman, 
Railway Business Men’s Association, 
and E. B. Leigh, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. Walter 
Barnum, retiring president, re- 
sponded on behalf of the National 
Coal Association. S. L. Yerkes, vice- 
president, Grider Coal Sales Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., was toastmaster. 


SAFETY REPORT MADE 


The best approach to accident pre- 
vention, according to the report of 
Phil H. Penna, chairman of the 
safety committee, read at the last 
general session of the convention on 
June 17, presided over by M. Searles, 
“is training of employees in self-pro- 
tection. Regulations imposed by the 
state are mechanical and inelastic 
and at best are capable of very im- 
perfect enforcement. The only ade- 
quate enforcement of safe practices 
on the part of miners lies in train- 
ing those miners to adopt such prac- 
tices themselves and to enforce them 
upon their fellow employees. That 
method of attack is not only the most 
promising, but also has the merit of 
keeping at a minimum the interfer- 
ence of the state in bituminous coal 
mining affairs.” 


CARELESSNESS BLAMED 


More than half the accidents in 
mines, declared the report, are di- 
rectly attributable to lack of care on 
the part of the workers. “The 50 
per cent of our accidents which occur 
at the face largely through falls of 
roof and coal can nearly all be elim- 
inated by proper care on the part of 
the miner.” The committee strongly 
indorsed the co-operative studies of 
accidents now being carried on by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the 
State Department of Mines in West 
Virginia and recommended that such 
studies be undertaken in other pro- 
ducing states. 

The only difference in treatment 
accorded the man who stands on the 
street corner and tosses his money to 
the scrambling throng and the man 
who persistently sells his goods be- 
low cost is that the first is taken to 
court to have his sanity tested and 
the other is left to his own destruc- 
tion in the name of “business,” 
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stated Irving S. Paull, former chief 
of the division of domestic commerce 
of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, in an address attacking the 
so-called business men who are will- 
ing to buy net losses 
~ “It matters little whether you are 
endeavoring to secure an order so 
that your competitor may not have it 
or whether you have pressing com- 
mitments that compel you to secure 
ready money for their liquidation, 
the result of your effort is a net loss 
on your books. The act of dispos- 
ing of goods below cost is an act of 
desperation—and no industry should 
permit its price structure to rest 
upon any such uneconomic thing as 
the emotional impulse of a des- 
perate man.” 

The issue, insisted Mr. Paull, is 
not one to be dodged. When an in- 
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dustry as a whole shows little or no 
profit, it is a reflection on those who 
conduct the industry. Practically 
every industry today has a greater 
productive capacity than the market 
will support. Concerns unable to 
operate at a profit and meet the pres- 
sure of competition must be elim- 
inated. There must be a more inten- 
sive and intelligent study of dis- 
tribution, less leaning upon tradition 
and more reliance upon facts. Self- 
education must first be undertaken 
and acquired and the knowledge thus 
gained can then be imparted to the 
public. 

“No one can solve your problems 
for you. Your business cannot be 
intelligently guided by any super- 
imposed agency of government. 
There is a vast difference between 
government regulation and self-gov- 
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ernment.” The Sherman law and 
the Clayton act “were not designed 
to estop the application of intelli- 
gence to the problems of business, 
nor do they. They were designed to 
prevent unfair competition and re- 
straint of opportunity in trade. 
What one practice is more unfair in 
competition than that of disposing 
of goods below cost? What one thing 
more definitely is in restraint of 
trade than the practice of digging 
down into your capital assets and 
giving part of your substance to the 
purchaser of your goods? 

“Is there any greater folly than 
that of disposing of your goods be- 
low cost? There is. There is 
greater folly in knowing that situa- 
tion exists and complaining of it 
without doing anything about it. 
That is the greatest folly any indus- 
try can commit.” 
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Purchasing Agents at Convention 


COAL AGE 


Find Scientific Buying Is Cutting 
Inventories Nearly 50 per Cent 


OW scientific purchasing is re- 

ducing mine-supplies inven- 
tories 334 to 50 per cent and is 
effecting notable economies in other 
directions was developed at a group 
meeting of bituminous coal opera- 
tors, purchasing agents, held in 
connection with the tenth annual 
convention of the National Coal As- 
sociation at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, June 15. 

Speakers from the National Associ- 
ation of Purchasing Agents discussed 
buying as an executive function 
and a key to profits. Establish- 
ment of purchasing committees made 
up of representatives from different 
departments to consider and adopt 
major buying policies, leaving the 
purchasing agent a more or less free 
hand in the matter of price and in 
the sources of supply which he might 
select, was advocated as an essential 
step in placing purchasing on a suc- 
cessful plane. 

When J. E. Butler, general man- 
ager of the Stearns Coal & Lumber 
Co., Stearns, Ky., and president of 
the Southern Appalachian Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association, who presided over 
the meeting, invited discussion from 
the floor quick attack was made upon 
the statements of the formal speak- 
ers that the lowest price might not 
necessarily be the price which would 
get the business. Manufacturers, 
insisted the producers, might main- 
tain a one-price policy in selling to 
the mines, but when these same man- 
ufacturers were in the market for 
fuel they shopped around to induce 
one operator to underbid his 
neighbor. 


CRITICS CONFOUNDED 


The tables were turned on the 
critics, however, when one of the 
speakers, who said the condemnation 
of industry’s fuel-buying habits 
“stuck in his crop,” asked the coal 
men to give their opinion as to the 
proper basis upon which to make 
coal purchases. Personally he upheld 
the evaporative test as the fairest to 
both buyer and seller. This test was 
generally approved. In the running 
fire of comment, some of the oper- 
ators began to analyze their own 
shortcomings in selling and argued 
that the buyer hardly could be blamed 
if he took advantage of the failure 


of the seller to demand a reasonable 
price for his product. 

Since 1920, stated Harold V. Coes, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Belden Manufacturing Co., it 
has been forcibly impressed upon in- 
dustry that, if purchasing policies 
are wrong, the business is headed 
for trouble. 


PURCHASING CODE 


Intelligent purchasing, according 
to Mr. Coes, calls for: 

(1) Technical knowledge of the 
material to be bought; 

(2) Knowledge of price move- 
ments both for the individual com- 
modity and for industry as a whole; 

(3) Knowledge of how the goods 
to be purchased are to be used; 

(4) Knowledge of sales demand; 

(5) Accurate information on the 
methods to be used in financing both 
purchases and sales; 

(6) Knowledge of the manufac- 
turing processes of the industry; 

(7) Knowledge of the purchasing 
methods employed by competing com- 
panies; 

(8) Information on general busi- 
ness trends; 

(9) Study of long and short price 
swings correlated with data on the 
rate of turnover; 

(10) Intimate acquaintance with 
sources of supply and maintenance of 
friendly relations with such sources; 

(11) Realization that price is only 
one element in buying—and not the 
governing factor. 

Both Mr. Coes and John R. White- 
head, Fairbanks Morse Co., the other 
formal speaker at the meeting, em- 
phasized the desirability of setting 
up a purchasing committee. Mr. 
Whitehead also pointed out the ad- 
vantages to be gained in volume buy- 
ing. For example, said Mr. White- 


head, there were cases where large. 


lots of steel pipe could be purchased 
at 60 per cent from list price, while 
small lots were billed at list. Mill 
orders of steel had been placed at 
figures 50 per cent under those asked 
on warehouse shipments. 

E. C. Mahan, president, Southern 
Coal & Coke Co., said that group 
purchasing of machinery made pos- 
sible reductions in unit costs. Dr. 


F. C. Honnold, Honnold Coal Bureau, 
pointed out the advantages accru- 
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ing through the maintenance of a 
common stock of parts by mines in 
the same district. Maintenance of 
such a stock from which each in- 
dividual operator might draw, he 
said, had reduced the reserve stock 
carried 50 per cent under what was 
necessary when each individual pro- 
ducer carried his own stock. 


STANDARDIZATION STRESSED 


Standardization of equipment 
within the mine, remarked R. C. 
Tway, president, R. C. Tway Coal 
Co., had not been given the attention 
it deserved. Where a number of 
different types of locomotives, or cut- 
ting machines, for example, are used, 
the mine is compelled to have more 
money tied up in spare parts than 
would be the case if it standardized 
on one type of equipment. Moreover, 
lack of standardization often deprived 
a mine of a market for discarded 
equipment. ‘As_ an_ illustration 
Chairman Butler cited the case 
of a mine with 30-in. track which 


had purchased some dump cars which 


later it found it could not use and 
could not sell to neighboring mines 
because the neighboring mines had 
standardized on 42-in. gage. 
Records of turnover of stock also 
had helped materially to reduce the 
amount of money tied up in spare 
parts. For example, the West Ken- 
tucky Coal Co., explained C. F. Rich- 
ardson, president, uses a card record 
system showing the quantity of parts 
ordered and the dates when orders 
are placed. Through this record the 
mine has been able to determine just 
how large a stock of each particular 
part must be carried to forestall 
interruptions to operations. With 
these data available it has been pos- 
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sible to reduce the stock carried 334 
per cent. 

In the case of Madeira, Hill & Co., 
said J. H. Hug of that company, a 
centralized ledger stock record of the 
same general character has cut stock 
inventories 50 per cent. Where the 
company, buying on the hit-and-miss 
plan formerly had $200,000 tied up 
in supplies, today this investment 
has been cut to $100,000, represent- 
ing an annual saving in interest 
charges of $6,000. 

What was needed, said E. A. 
Mann, Sackett Fuel Co., was plain 
dealing upon the part of the seller. 
It was better to deal frankly with 
the consumer, even at the risk of 
losing a sale than to misrepresent 
and receive “a black eye” as the re- 
sult of misrepresentation. <A great 
many producers, however, now have 
one or more combustion engineers 
upon their sales staff and so are in 
a position really to advise the con- 
sumer intelligently on coal purchases. 

Operators frankly recognized, 
stated H. C. Booth, general manager, 
Roach Creek Coal Mines, Inc., that 
the responsibility of educating the 
buyer rested upon them. It was 
their duty to acquaint themselves 
with the consumer’s needs and rec- 
ommend to him the fuel best suited 
to his purposes. If the operators 
do not thoroughly understand their 
own product and its possibilities, it 
is hardly fair to blame the purchas- 
ing agent for their own shortcomings 
in this respect. 

W. D. Langtry, fuel engineer, in- 
dorsing the evaporation test as the 
best check, said that the formula for 
determining evaporation costs was 
simple. This formula was as follows: 
Cost of coal‘per ton x 1,000 

2,000 Evaporation 

The only drawback to this formula 
was that only 1 to 2 per cent of the 
buyers used it. But, added Lute 
Hornickel, president, Anchor Coal 
Co., where it is used, it is a great 
help. Mr. Hornickel recited an ex- 
perience where a buyer had con- 
demned his coal on a chemical analy- 
sis but when induced to make an 
evaporation test had placed a con- 
tract for the same fuel at a good 
price. 

James B. Smith, president, Spring 
Canyon Coal Co., brought out the im- 
portance of proper preparation as a 
factor in the competitive sale of coal. 

This conviction was the out- 
growth of forty-three years’ experi- 
ence as retailer, wholesaler and 
producer. 
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Co-ordination of Sales Program 
With Production Urged at N.C.A. 


Meeting by Bituminous Salesmen 


ALES PROGRAMS © definitely 

planned and co-ordinated with the 
production programs of the mine 
operator were urged at the meeting 
of bituminous coal sales managers 
and agents held in connection with 
the tenth annual convention of the 
National Coal Association at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
June 16. Campaigns based upon 
careful forecasts and backed up by 
adequate information must replace 
the too common drifting policy 
which depends upon accidents and 
unusual oceurrences to make a mar- 
ket for coal if bituminous mer- 
chandising is to be conducted with an 
eye to long-term business success, de- 
clared the sales managers who are 
applying engineering skill to fuel 
distribution. 

The meeting, presided over by A. 
J. Maloney, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co., Chicago, dupli- 
cated the group conference of last 
year in interest and attendance. 
Particular stress was laid upon an- 
nual and monthly sales budgets as a 
means of reducing distribution to a 
more orderly process. One operator, 
while approving the idea of the de- 
velopment of more detailed data, ob- 
jected to the broadcasting of infor- 
mation with respect to production. 
This objection, however, was not sup- 
ported by the other coal men who 
participated in the conference. 


RATES NEWS HIGHLY 


“The value of trade information 
as a help to chart the course of the 
coal industry,” said W. J. Magee, vice- 
president, Carbon Fuel Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, who read a paper entitled 
“As Necessary as the Mariner’s Com- 
pass,” “can be likened to the compass 
which Lindbergh carried on his 
successful flight across the North-At- 
lantic. Regardless of the forces 
which operated to sweep him from 
his course, the compass was a con- 
stant guide to his objective.” 

Publicity covering accurate and 
timely trade information, declared 
Mr. Magee, is a necessary basis of 
permanent stability in competitive 
business and industry. The coal in- 
dustry has suffered severely in the 
past because of misunderstanding 
and false rumors. It is now recog- 


nized that the best relations are pos- 
sible only if the industry and the 
consuming public understand each 
other’s viewpoint and problems and 
this can best be attained by a com- 
mon co-operative effort in gathering 
and disseminating statistics of pro- 
duction, sales and consumption. 

“The law of supply and demand 
has not yet been repealed. It con- 
tinues to determine the volume of 
production and the measure of con- 
sumption. If wise buying and sell- 
ing policies are to prevail, there must 
be access to information concerning 
both supply and demand. On the 
supply side of the equation are statis- 
tics of production, stocks, costs and 
shipments. On the demand side are 
statistics of orders, credits, pur- 
chases and consumption. With the 
expansion of a well organized statis- 
tical program there is developed in- 
creased opportunity for accurate 
judgment ‘as to supply and demand 
and an undoubted lessening of the 
speculative character of the busi- 
ness.” 


PRODUCTION STUDY VALUABLE 


Study: of production curves, Mr. 
Magee pointed out, will often suggest 
a course to avoid glutting the mar- 
ket. Uniform cost accounting as a 
check upon waste and comparative 
cost reports have been the means of 
the correction of wasteful practices. 
In studying shipments as an index of 
consumption, a correction should be 
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made for “no bill” and consignment 
coal. The campaign to bring about 
the current publication of data on 
consigned shipments’ should be 
prosecuted vigorously. 

“Statistics of past sales are neces- 
sary in the correct anticipation of 
production. Such statistics, fluctuat- 
ing still more widely than those of 
production, forecast in a measure the 
volume of output. Past sales are 
probably the best business barometer 
because they reflect business senti- 
ment exactly. Orders register im- 
mediately the judgment of consumers 
and buyers. Past sales are of vital 
importance to the executive as show- 
ing the pulse of the demand and in- 
dicating what policy should be pur- 
sued as to his buying and selling 


methods. 
“Statistics of unfilled orders may 
indicate to the sales manager 


whether or not he is getting his 
share of business and approximately 
the quantity of coal which would be 
available on the open market under 
normal conditions. A report of un- 
filled orders and their relation to 
normal production of an industry can 
be used most advantageously by the 
individual shipper in determining 
his status with that of the industry 
at large. 


STATISTICS VALUED HIGHLY 


“Distribution statistics are valu- 
able in that they represent both the 
demand of the consumers and its 
fulfillment. They indicate the trade 
channels into which the various 
kinds of coal move and the uses to 
which they are put, and also provide 
a measure of the development of 
new markets.” 

It is apparent, asserted Mr. Magee, 
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that there are no dependable data on 
stocks in the hands of the consumers 
although the value of such informa- 
tion is great. Figures now put out 
by certain government bureaus and 
trade bodies are, in the opinion of 
Mr. Magee, “mere guesses and gen- 
erally speaking not very good 
guesses. Whether or not fairly ac- 
curate estimates of consumer stocks 
may be obtained without too great 
expense is a question for our statis- 
tical brethren to answer.” | 


EXCHANGE ADVOCATED 


Another statistical activity recom- 
mended was that embodying the in- 
terchange of credit information 
showing the number of past-due ac- 
counts on the books of the producers. 
“The value of statistical reports in 
the credit field as an index of the 
general financial situation of the in- 
dustry and of the status of the in- 
dividual,” remarked the speaker, “is 
obvious.” 

The great weakness in the present 
statistical set-up, said Chairman Ma- 
loney, is that most of the data deal 
with the past instead of anticipating 
the future. How many sales man- 
agers, he asked, sometime between 
Nov. 1 and Dec. 31, make an esti- 
mate of sales and production for the 
coming year? How many make up a 
forecast which they are willing to 
submit to the board of directors of 
their companies? There is too great 
a disposition to rely upon unusual 
circumstances—a _ strike in Great 
Britain, a car shortage, a suspension 
in the unionized bituminous fields in 
this country, a tie-up in the anthra- 
cite regions—to move the coal pro- 
duced. 
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A question from the floor as to the 
value of reports on unfilled orders 
brought the statement from Dr. F. 
C. Honnold, Honnold Coal Bureau, 
that such reports have a very definite 
value in throwing light upon demand 
and the extent to which orders may 
be duplicated. Data on the number 
of “no bills” at the mines also will be 
found of considerable value in study- 
ing demand if the data shows un- 
billed loads by sizes. Such segrega- 
tion makes it possible to correlate the 
figures with seasonal trends and 
check misinterpretation which might 
flow from the mere statement that 
there was so much unsold tonnage in 
gross on wheels. 

C. F. Richardson, president, West 
Kentucky Coal Co., questioned the 
advisability of interchanging infor- 
mation on unfilled orders. It was 
his feeling that such data should be 
considered private. He praised 
highly the idea of trying to forecast 
sales. 

His company, he explained, has 
been making six-months’ forecasts 
for several years. These forecasts 
cover costs, sales and prospective 
profits or losses by months. The op- 
erating department contributes the 
estimate of production and the sales 
department figures on monthly sales 
and realizations. 


ESTIMATES ARE ACCURATE 


“While we don’t hit our estimates 
every month, at the end of the six- 
months’ period,” declared Mr. Rich- 
ardson, “it is uncanny how close the 
actual figures are to our estimates.” 

One of the advantages of trying to 
live up to a forecast lies in the efforts 
to effect economies in operation when 
markets go wrong. For example, the 
West Kentucky company will concen- 
trate its production at certain low- 
cost mines and switch from one mine 
to another in order to keep costs and 
realizations in line with estimates 
previously made. 

The consignment evil, he con- 
tinued, may often be traced to the 
small mine with insufficient working 
capital. Such an operation, faced 
with the necessity of meeting a pay- 
roll, will ship coal to some broker 
with instructions to sell at the best 
price possible. The result, of course, 
is a general weakening which affects 
all shippers. Mr. Richardson sug- 
gested that brother producers in a 
friendly way try to show the con- 
signment shippers the error of their 
ways. 

While disclaiming any desire to 
put obstacles in the way of the man 
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who wanted to open up a small mine, 
Mr. Richardson did think that the 
railroads were unfair to other and 
older established mines when the 
carriers favored such newer and 
smaller operations with a share of 
the railroad fuel business. Most of 
these smaller mines, he maintained, 
are not equipped to ship any size but 
mine-run so that they are not in a 
position to furnish the railroads 
with any substantial revenue ton- 
nage. 


BAUSEWINE DISAGREES 


George Bausewine, Jr., secretary, 
Operators’ Association of the Wil- 
liamson Field, took issue with Mr. 
Richardson on the question of re- 
ports on unfilled orders. His field, 
he said, sold in competition with a 
number of other districts producing 
coal of similar quality. If the 
operators knew the volume of un- 
filled orders carried this month as 
compared with last month and with 
last year, they would be in a better 
position to gauge future demand. 

Discussing the subject of past 
sales reports, Mr. Bausewine pointed 
out that there are many producers 
who sell their output through sales 
agencies. hese producers are not 
always in close touch with market 
developments and do not always 
know what they have received for 
their coal until the middle of the 
month following its sale. He advo- 
cated closer contact between the pro- 
ducing and the sales divisions of the 
industry. The executive head of the 
company ought to have daily reports 
covering the cost of production and 
the sales realization. 


MORIARTY LAUDS REPORTS 


C. E. Moriarty, sales manager, 
Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
said that he knew of no information 
which was received with greater in- 
terest or had greater value than the 
weekly reports on past sales. These 
reports acted as a spur to the sales- 
men and were of material assistance 
in marketing coal. Although some 
operators might do a .little “cheat- 
ing” in the matter of reporting 
prices, Col. Moriarty did not believe 
there was enough of that to really 
affect the general accuracy of the 
figures embodied in the reports. 

“Uniform vs. Staggered Dates for 
Coal Contracts” was the next subject 
considered by the conference. Oscar 
M. Deyerle, president, Flat Top Fuel 
Co., opened the discussion. “Is April 
the best date?” he asked. He was 
not sure. Originally, he said, keen 
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buyers tried to have their contracts 
expire in mid-summer and keen sell- 
ers wanted them to expire in mid- 
winter. Except as the date was in- 
fluenced by wage contracts in the 
union fields, he thought April 1 had 
been adopted as a compromise be- 
tween midsummer and midwinter. 
Mr. Deyerle favored more uni- 
formity in expiration dates. A num- 
ber of the smokeless shippers, ac- 
cording to the speaker, would like to 
see contracts dated Jan. 1, although 
there were several others in the field 
who leaned toward the plan of 
staggering expiration dates. Making 
contracts on April 1 catches the in- 
dustry in a depressed condition. 
With so many business institutions 
setting up their fiscal year on a cal- 
endar year basis, he saw certain 
justification for dating contracts Jan. 
1. After all, however, the most im- 
portant question in connection with 
contracts was not their date, but the 
prices at which the coal was sold. 


MALONEY MENTIONS HABIT 


In the opinion of Chairman Ma- 
loney, habit played a large part in 
fixing expiration dates. In moving, 
May 1 and Oct. 1 had become estab- 
lished. In coal contracts the size of 
the coal involved was a factor. To 
the extent that the United Mine 
Workers was responsible for fixing 
the date of contract expirations at 
April 1, he could conceive of noth- 
ing more unfriendly to the public 
than to advance the date to Jan. 1 
and have wage agreements expire 
simultaneously. — 

“T don’t think that the coal year 
has had much to do with the matter,” 
he remarked. When coal is well mer- 
chandised, the contract dates will be 
a minor matter and actual distribu- 
tion will be the most important fac- 
tor. Until that time is reached, 
however, Mr. Maloney thought that 
staggered dates of expiration would 
be the most advantageous. 

In the absence of H. E. Booth, 
manager of bituminous sales, M. A. 
Hanna Co., his paper on “The Re- 
sponsibility of a Salesman to His 
Industry” was read by Harry L. 
Gandy, executive secretary of the 
National Coal Association. “The 
matter of good selling and good buy- 
ing,” declared Mr. Booth, “rests 
upon fundamental economics of 
which both sides should be well in- 
formed. A seller should be satisfied 
if he gets as much for his product as 
his competitors. 

“Likewise the buyer should be sat- 
isfied if he is able to buy his fuel as 
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cheaply as his neighbors. It is, per- 
haps, the fear that he is paying 
more than his neighbors that actu- 
ates a purchasing agent in using 
well-known methods to force down 
the price of coal below safe levels. 
A purchasing agent is at the same 
time a salesman, or at least he repre- 
sents a concern that has something 
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to sell. The methods he uses to ob- 
tain low prices on the supplies he 
buys are copied by the purchasing 
agents who buy the product of his 
concern. The practice in general 
has the effect of depressing prices 
and reducing return on invested capi- 
tal. <A practice of buying on the 
basis of living or liberal prices 
would stimulate cordial relationship 
and reciprocal liberality when the 
seller purchases his supplies.” 


BooTH HITS RAILROADS 


Railroad fuel purchasing policies 
were sharply, if inferentially, con- 
demned by Mr. Booth. Present rail- 
road earnings, he said, indicate that 
transportation is being sold at lib- 
eral rates, but coal companies are re- 
ceiving little on their investments. 
“There is no doubt,” he added, “that 
if coal were in a prosperous condition 
it would stand squarely behind the 
railroads when the inevitable attack 
on freight rates comes. On the 
other hand, who can blame coal for 
imagining that it can profit by join- 
ing others in seeking reductions in 
freight rates?” 

When the country was suffering 
from inadequate transportation serv- 
ice; due to inadequate railroad earn- 
ings, business paid a high price in 
delays and was compelled to waste 
capital in overdevelopment designed 
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to compensate for the slow move- 
ment of freight. With public realiza- 
tion that railroad service must be 
paid for, transportation charges 
were increased “to a point where 
railroads now have not only enough 
money to maintain property and 
equipment for giving excellent serv- 
ice, but also to partly compensate 
them for previous losses.” Had rates 
been adequate at all times, however, 
the total net cost to the public would 
have been lower. 


CALLS PRICES Too Low 


“Just so is it with coal,” Mr. Booth 
maintained. “Present prices are too 
low. New capital is certainly not 
seeking investment in the coal in- 
dustry and while the coal industry is 
advancing in the direction of im- 
proved scientific mining methods, 
such methods are adopted as a means 
of self-preservation and, therefore, 
may be termed outlays in protection 
of previous investments. Shorn of 
its ability to attract capital, coal will 
surely trend toward the same bank- 
rupt state in which the railroads 
found themselves during the period 
of inadequate rates. Sooner or later 
will come a higher range of prices 
for coal and the general public will 
then pay back losses and rehabilita- 
tion expenses and the profit for in- 
vested capital, just as was the case 
in transportation.” 

This contingency, however, can be 
avoided, in the opinion of Mr. Booth, 
if large consumers—particularly the 
railroads and the public utilities— 
will recognize and accept their pub- 
lic responsibilities in the matter and 
give serious consideration to the 
economic results “arising from the 
competition between them in their 
efforts to buy coal as cheaply as pos- 
sible instead of as wisely as possible. 
One obvious result of cheap coal 
buying will be the reduction of rail 
and public utilities schedules.” 

These rates at the present time 
are such that the railroad and pub- 
lic utility executives “are not only 
justified in paying a living price for 
coal but, as a matter involving the 
health of their own business, they 
should be criticized for paying less. 
They have it largely within their 
power to stabilize the coal industry 
as well as their own enterprises by 
wise buying, or to project far into 
the future the present unfortunate 
coal situation and make uncertain 
their own by permitting their pur- 
chasing agents to continue their 
present methods of buying coal too 
cheaply.” 
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With the large share of production 
absorbed by the railroad and utility 
groups the buying control rests in 
the hands of a very few individuals. 
Nevertheless there is an obligation 
resting upon the coal seller if the 
sounder buying policy is to become 
effective. “Just suppose,” stated 
Mr. Booth, “that the purchaser 
should become all that the seller 
might ask of him. Would the sales- 
man be willing to co-operate? Would 
he be willing to sell a reasonable 
part of his output at a profitable 
price and then stop? Or would he 
continue the old army game of tak- 
ing the other fellow’s business at 
losing prices just for the sake of 
running full and thus seriously em- 
barrass the purchaser who is willing 
to co-operate with the coal industry 
along sound economic lines? 

“Just so long as coal production is 
in excess of consumption,” concluded 
Mr. Booth, “somewhere a reduction 
in tonnage must be made. It is 
clearly as much the responsibility 
of each coal salesman to sell wisely 
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as it is for the purchaser to buy 
wisely. He must study and under- 
stand the effect, the far-reaching 
effect, of cheap sales. He has a 
greater responsibility to his indus- 
try than salesmen of other industries 
because on the continued failure of 
his industry hinges very largely the 
prosperity of the country. He must 
realize that sooner or later somebody 
will have to pay—either he himself, 
his company or his industry.” 

That curtailment of production 
was the only workable solution for 
depressed, uneconomic prices, was 
strongly indorsed by W. R. Kerno- 
han, general manager, Houston Coa! 
Co., who also expressed general ap- 
proval of the principles laid down by 
Mr. Booth. John Callahan, general 
manager of sales, Southern Coal & 
Coke Co., was another speaker in 
sympathy with the demand for more 
scientific salesmanship. He was 
particularly interested in the pro- 
posal for reports on unfilled orders 
and the possible effect of such re- 
ports upon marketing. 





Cost Accounting as Powerful Aid 
In Profitable Operation, Accorded — 


High Rating 


OST ACCOUNTING as an ac- 
tive aid to profitable operation 
rather than a historical record of 
past facts was held up before a 
group meeting of bituminous coal 
operators’ cost accountants and audi- 
tors at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, June 17. The meeting, 
which was presided over by W. D. 
Ord, president and general manager 
of the Empire Coal & Coke Co., 
Landgraf, W. Va., was one of the 
three special group meetings ar- 
ranged as part of the general pro- 
gram of the tenth annual convention 
of the National Coal Association. 
.The value of setting up standard 
costs, broken down into estimates for 
specific operations in coal mining, as 
a check upon the actual expenses was 
sharply stressed by H. G. Crockett, 
resident engineering partner, Sco- 
vill, Wellington & Co., New York, 
and a member of the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants. Mr. 
Crockett thought that most of the 
cost data now recorded in the coal 
industry were probably nothing 
more nor less than statistics upon 
past performances and that the op- 
erators were not using these data in 
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any effective way to control the costs 
of current production. 

The uniform system of accounts 
worked out by the National Coal 
Association a few years ago under 
the direction of Former Secretary 
W. B. Reed, said Mr. Crockett, was 
a good system. The trouble was that 
few of the operating companies fol- 
lowed it. Why? Because many of 
the operators had not been educated 
up to it. In many cases, producers 
had worked up from the ranks with- 
out general business training or 
knowledge of accounting practices. 
They did not understand modern 
cost allocation and usually excused 
their lack of interest with the old 
plea that the coal mining business 
was “different.” 

That, remarked the speaker, is 
the plea made by every industry. As 
a matter of fact, the problem in coal- 
mining accounting was much simpler 
than in many manufacturing lines 
turning out a wide range of highly 
diversified products. Nevertheless 
questions of standard costs and of 
budgeting were attracting great in- 
terest in manufacturing industry. 

While standard costs involved a 
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predetermination of what the cost 
of a specific operation ought to be, 
they did not, insisted Mr. Crockett, 
have much direct influence upon 
prices. Competition was the con- 
trolling factor in fixing prices. Set- 
ting up standard costs, however, 
would contribute materially to profit- 
able operation. Inasmuch as such 
standards permitted a quick check 
against actual expenses, the moment 
reports began to show that the pre- 
determined standards were being ex- 
ceeded, steps to reduce costs could be 
taken without delay. 

A uniform system of accounts 
offered great possibilities where the 
companies employing it were banded 
together in an association. Under 
such circumstances the association 
can compile consolidated reports for 
the group as a whole which the in- 
dividual company can compare with 
its own costs to see if it is in line 
with its competitors. But Mr. 
Crockett warned his audience that 
such comparative figures would be of 
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little practical value and might 
even be misleading unless it was 
established that every company re- 
porting was working on the same 
basis. Cases had cropped up, he 
said, where the comparative value of 
such data had been seriously im- 
paired because some companies, on 
what they considered inconsequen- 
tial details, had not revised their 
accounting to conform absolutely 
with the prescribed uniform system. 

Drawing on his experience in in- 
vestigating other enterprises, Mr. 
Crockett declared that many com- 
panies which boasted that their op- 
erations were conducted on a plane 
of high efficiency were victims of 
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self-delusion. He cited the case of a 
large, unnamed company that ob- 
jected to furnishing data on inven- 
tory turnover and the management 
of which stoutly contended that its 
turnover was as rapid as could be 
expected. ‘When the management 
finally was persuaded to report its 
figures it was found that the com- 
pany was turning over its stock only 
twice a year while some competitors 
were turning over stocks four times 
annually. 

By breaking down costs into par- 
ticular items and making group com- 
parisons the way frequently is 
opened to worth-while improvements 
and economies in operation. For 
example, said Mr. Crockett, a com- 
parative cost study of unit power 
costs would throw considerable light 


upon the vexatious question of iso- © 


lated-plant vs. purchased power costs. 
But in this, as in other phases of cost 
accounting work, the big job which 
must be first undertaken is that of 
educating the company or the indi- 
vidual that is not sold on the value of 
uniform systems and predetermined 
standards. 


WORKING DATA EMPHASIZED 


The importance of working, as dis- 
tinguished from historical, cost data 
also was emphasized by the second 
speaker who came from the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, 
H. B. Fernald of Loomis, Suffern & 
Fernald, New York. He saw no 
reason why the compilation of actual 
cost figures should be delayed and 
insisted that the executives of 
a company should be furnished 
promptly with daily and cumulative 
data so that out-of-line conditions 
could be remedied as they occurred. 

The major part of his address was 
devoted to a discussion of deprecia- 
tion allowances. While costs and 
taxes were not synonymous terms, it 
was impossible to eliminate a consid- 
eration of taxes from any talk on 
depreciation. Treasury Regulations 
69, he said, embody not so much dif- 
ferences of theory and principle as 
differences in opinion on the question 
of application. The definition laid 
down by Associate Justice Brandeis 
of the U. S. Supreme Court that 
depreciation represents the charge 
necessary to return the cost of the 
plant investment less salvage was one 
which could be accepted in its broad 
aspects. 

Depreciation, continued Mr. Fer- 
nald, is a fact to be measured by 
the best judgment of the men set- 
ting it up and not by arbitrary 
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formulas. The charge should, if 
possible, also embrace obsolescence. 
But, he emphasized, the capital value 
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for which provision is made in de- 
preciation charges can be recovered 
only when the operations of the com- 
pany have been carried on at a 
profit. If this rule were always ob- 
served, he confessed, and deprecia- 
tion figured on this sane basis there 
would be many companies engaged in 
mining that would not have any de- 
preciation account on their books. 


SUMMARIZES DEPRECIATION 
PRINCIPLES 

After giving a number of illus- 
trations of the different theories of 
how depreciation allowances should 
be determined and what the appli- 
cation of these theories meant, Mr. 
Fernald summarized his discussion 
as follows: 

““(1) Depreciation is a fact not 
to be ignored even though we must 
use estimated in lieu of exact figures. 

““(2) Depreciation charges should 
be based upon evidence and judg- 
ment rather than upon mathematics 
or formulas. 

“(3) Depreciation is intended to 
provide and should provide for the 
recovery from the proceeds of op- 
eration of expenditures which are 
not in themselves or in their entirety 
chargeable against the production of 
the period when the money is ex- 
pended. 

“(4) The use of the time basis in 
fixing depreciation charges assumes 
uniform production—and this is 
rarely the fact. 

“(5) Tonnage offers a_ better 
measure, but only such tonnage as 
can reasonably be counted upon to 
yield such recovery. 
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“(6) Costs are not necessarily 
limited to the expenditures made for 
the benefit of a particular block or 
tonnage mined, but we may properly 
consider as a part of our costs the 
expenditures necessary to restore 
our assets position. 

“(7) In trying to determine the 
charges necessary to make good our 
capital expenditures we cannot trust 
to arbitrary rulings or statements of 
principles, but must give some hard 
and honest thought to our particular 
problems and get the best judgment 
of our practical operating men and 
our engineering staffs as to how we 
each in our own particular cases are 
going to recover from the proceeds of 
operations those capital expendi- 
tures which, if not so recovered, will 
mean ultimate loss. 

“In conclusion just let me say that 
if I have not here adequately referred 
to the subject of obsolescence it has 
only been because of limitations of 
time. I know of no feature of the 
plant’s operations as to which prac- 
tical men are more acutely conscious 
than this factor of obsolescence and, 
if we have their best, sound judg- 
ment applied to this subject, obso- 
lescence is not going to be ignored.” 


How TO ALLOCATE COSTS 


The correct allocation of cost 
items, said G. H. Nowlin, Jr., presi- 
dent, Killarney Smokeless Coal Co., 
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Lynchburg. Va., “will assure us of 
danger signals when our cost be- 
gins to mount too high and will free 
us from the economic sin of selling 
our product below its true cost.” 
Many times the producer is not 
aware that he is sinning in this re- 
gard until it is too late. 
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If the operator is to have these 
danger signals, however, he must 
start out with a uniform basis of 
distribution for his cost items “so 
that when comparisons are made of 
costs by a number of the mines in 
your organization, or of certain dis- 
tricts, they may be of statistical 
value. Of what value are cost 
figures if your operating officials, 
either through ignorance or careless- 
ness, charge the wages paid for the 
same class of work one time to min- 
ing, the next time to yardage and 
deadwork and the third time to 
drainage?” 


ALLOCATION CASES CITED 


Illustrative of the varying prac- 
tices in allocation, Mr. Nowlin as- 
serted that there are many mines 
which charge the mine timber cut 
from owned or leased lands to labor 
instead of supplies while other mines 
which purchase mine timbers from 
mills or dealers charge the cost, in- 
cluding freight and unloading, to 
mine timber or track. Some mines 
use steel to support the roof and also 
use steel ties. How, he asked, would 
it be possible to make a fair com- 
parison of costs between mines in 
these three groups? 

Another illustration of variation 
in allocation was in the pay of pay- 
roll clerks who, in addition to mak- 
ing up mine payrolls, also issue scrip 
to men buying at company stores. 
Some mines charge such a clerk’s 
salary to the cost of store operation; 
others, to mine office salaries. Mr. 
Nowlin thought the latter allocation 
the proper one. 


WHY CHARGE TO STORE? 


“If you did not operate a store in 
connection with your mine and any 
advance you would make to your 
employees would be made in cash so 
that they might make their ‘pur- 
chases in neighboring towns, would 
not the salary of the clerk keeping 
the payroll and charging\these ad- 
vances against the employees. neces- 
sarily have to be charged to labor? 
Are you not primarily engaged in 
operating a mine and is not the store 
department only an adjunct to keep 
your employees satisfied and help 
furnish additional income to the 
company ?” 

While it is true that the payroll 
figures and the total invoices paid 
will give a picture of the cost of 
labor and supplies in bulk, fluctua- 
tions in total costs, when the tonnage 
is approximately the same month by 
month, can be located quickly only 
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if detailed figures are available. 
“The proper knowledge of the detail 
of your labor and supply costs, daily 
and monthly, is a symptom by means 
of which you have a guide that will 
keep your business off the rocks if 
you heed the warnings that are sent 
out from the lighthouse of your cost 
sheet. A mine without accurate 
cost data is like a ship trying to sail 
without compass or chart.” — 
Without a common system of allo- 
cation, comparisons of costs between 
different mines are valueless. More- 
over detailed and accurate cost data 
are essential if the coal industry is 
to be on a profitable basis and is to 
receive proper public recognition. 


ANSWER TO GOVERNMENT 


“The government tells you that you 
must not do anything to control 
prices. Your answer is that the com- 
petition of the companies that are 
selling their product below cost and 
are not aware of it is slowly, though 
surely, wrecking a basic industry; 
that agreements to control produc- 
tion and prices are necessary. You 
are then asked for proof of your 
statement. Can you show the cor- 
rect picture if your cost figures are 
not accurate?” 

In order to establish a uniform 
basis for the allocation of accounts, 
particularly the items included under 
labor and supply, Mr. Nowlin recom- 
mended the compilation and adoption 
of a standard distribution guide. 
“This guide should be used in con- 
nection with the cost sheets as 
suggested by the committee on a 
standard system of accounting and 
analysis of cost of production of the 
National Coal Association,” he said. 
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Viewpoints 


Of Our Readers 





Is the “‘Burden”’ as Heavy as Implied? 


I have read very carefully the article in your March 
17 issue entitled “Coal Mining in India is White Man’s 
Burden,” by George Cecil, and I trust that you will 
permit me to say that it conveys an entirely erroneous 
impression of the conditions existing in the Indian coal 
fields. Not only this, but the figures of coal production 
and facts about the coal fields are entirely inaccurate. 

The writer spends considerable time in the Indian 
mines and is familiar with practically all of them and 
with most of the men who run them. The mines are 
on the whole well run and the men are as a rule of a 
very high class. The last also applies to the Govern- 
ment mine inspectors. In its general tone, the article 
referred to gives an exactly opposite impression and it 
is therefore, unjust to a very large number of good men 
who are working under extreme difficulties. 

Regarding the facts and figures at the beginning of 
the article, the coal output in India has varied from 
about 18 to 23 million long tons per year. The smallest 
output since 1914 occurred in 1920 and was 17,966,114 
long tons. The 1924 output was 21,174,000 tons and 
for 1925 the production was 20,504,000 long tons. The 
statement in Mr. Cecil’s article that the output was 
about 83 million tons per annum seems to indicate that 
he knows little of his subject. This is further borne 
out by his implication that the Raneegunge field in 
Bengal is the principal coal producer. As a matter 
of fact, the Bihar and Orissa province produces more 
coal than any other, the tonnage in 1924 and 1925 was 
about 14,000,000 long tons in each year. Bengal is 
second in production with approximately 5 million tons 
per year. 

That part of the article dealing with the character 
of the labor and telling of instances of bribery and 
other malpractice is much more sensational than the 
actual facts warrant. In any backward country where 
native labor is employed difficulties are encountered 
which are practically unknown in this country. Scat- 
tered instances of managers having been beaten with 
brass headed lathies have occurred in India but they are 
comparatively rare. The native labor can as a rule, be 
properly controlled. The impression given of the man- 
agement and inspection department is not in accordance 
with facts. In India, as in our own country, there is 
and has been a certain amount of graft. It is entirely 
unjust, however, to imply that all are grafters. As a 
matter of fact, the European staff, both in the employ 
of Government departments and private concerns, are 
uniformly high class. 

Most of the mines are very well run and some of them 
are well equipped. Others are buying the latest im- 
proved machinery and are modernizing their plants in 
every respect. The safety rules in force are more strict 
than those applied in certain of our state mine inspec- 
tion departments here, particularly in regard to the use 
of electric equipment. 

I should be glad if you would publish this letter in 
order to do justice to a large number of worthy men 
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who are doing the best they can to improve the condi- 
tions in the Indian coal fields. 
Very truly yours, 
F. S. Mort, 
Foreign Representative, 
Goodman Manufacturing Co. 


Kilburn & Co., 
Managing Agents. 
Colliery Department 
Post Box No. 61. 
Calcutta. 


The Tata Iron & Steel Company, Ld. 
Chief Mining Engineer’s Office 
Jamadoba. 

Post Box No. 111. 

P. O. Jealgora (Manbhum.) India. 
India. Dated the 27th. April 1927. 

Editor, Coal Age, 

Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, 

New York, N. Y., U. S. America. 
Dear Sir, 

With reference to the article on “Indian Coal Min- 
ing” published in your paper of the 17th of March, 
1927, I must take exception to many misleading state- 
ments made in reference to the conduct of business 
generally in reference to Indian coal mines. 

The Mines Department from the highest to the lowest 
officials have been known to me for the last 19 years, 
and I have always found their actions entirely above 
reproach. The whole tone of the article is nothing more 
than a bunch of insinuations of which I am certain the 
party who wrote the article has not the slightest evi- 
dence. Yours faithfully, 
JOHN KIRK, Esqr. 





Three Thoughts by Gandy 


THOSE PERSONS who advocate a czar for the coal in- 
dustry are wont to say: “The industry needs a Moses to 
lead it,” and more often than not they forthwith pro- 
pose a ““Moses” who mayhap has never seen a coal mine 
and whose closest relationship with the bituminous in- 


“dustry may be through the anthracite in his cellar or 


the fuel oil tank in his back yard. They lose sight of 
the historical fact that Moses was a member of the 
tribe that he led. 


THE Day of mere order-takers, in the broad as well 
as in the narrow sense, has passed for all time. Never 
before was the need for associational contacts and ac- 
tivities, including commercial research and organization 
of ideas, so compelling. Those who are suffering from 
the disease of “not listening,” with which Shakespeare 
said his famous Falstaff was afflicted, are doomed to ex- 
tinction at least from the ranks of those who make a 
profit out of business. 


SURELY we can all profit by a development of busi- 
ness friendships. I think that visits of operators to re- 
tail yards, on the one hand, and wholesalers and re- 
tailers to mines, on the other hand, would promote a 
better understanding of each other’s business. Our 
hopes are all hitched to the same star. Let’s have per- 
fect team-work. When the operators learn more about 
the problems of the retail yards and the wholesalers 
and retailers know more about the mines whence their 
product comes, business will be conducted on a more 
efficient basis. 
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News 


Of the Industry 


Negotiations for New Wage Agreement 
Resumed in Central Pennsylvania and 
Illinois; More Pittsburgh Mines to Open 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 21.— Union 
operators and miners of the central 
Pennsylvania field resumed negotia- 
tions for a new wage agreement at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel here this 
afternoon. The meeting, which lasted 
nearly two hours and a half, was pro- 
ductive of little in the way of actual 
progress, as most of the afternoon was 
taken up with statements of the case 
for each side, punctuated with occa- 
sional bursts of oratory. 

Thomas Kennedy, international sec- 
retary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers, was spokesman for the union. 
The presentation of the operators’ side 
was made by Charles O’Neill, president 
of the operators’ association and secre- 
tary of the Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers’ Association. 

Much hope is felt on both sides, how- 
ever, that a real start toward’ a settle- 
ment will be made to-morrow, when the 
subscale committee is to meet at 10 
a.m. to begin detailed consideration of 
wages and working conditions. f 

The chief reason for the hopeful atti- 
tude of some of the operators was the 
assurance of the union representatives 
that they would give fair consideration 
to the difficulties under which the pro- 
ducers are laboring, in the effort to 
negotiate a new agreement. 

The parties to the conference are the 
Association of Bituminous Coal Pro- 
ducers of Central Pennsylvania and dis- 
trict 2 of the union. J. W. Searles, 
president, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corporation, was elected permanent 
chairman of the conference at the first 
meeting May 23. W. A. Jones, statis- 
tician for the operators, and Richard 
Gilbert, secretary of the district union, 
were chosen secretaries. The oper- 
ators’ scale committee is headed by Mr. 
O’Neill. James Mark, president of dis- 
trict 2, heads the miners’ scale com- 
mittee. 

A meeting of the same conferees was 
held in Philadelphia May 23-27, and 
when they failed to reach an agree- 
ment a recess was taken until June 15. 
Shortly before the latter date, however, 
the miners asked a postponement of 
six days. 





Hocking Valley Miners Rebel 
Rebellion broke out in the United 
Mine Workers’ ranks in the Hocking 
Valley north of Nelsonville, O., Friday 
with a public meeting of coal miners to 
discuss formation of a new Hocking 


district union. Emmet Searles, presi- 
dent of the union local composed of 
employees of the Nelsonville Mine & 
Coal Co., was the leader of the insur- 
gent group. Announcement was made 
that a meeting to organize the new 
union would be called early this week. 

Last week’s meeting was held at 
Brush Fork Jct., in a section where 
miners have been living in extreme 
poverty the last three or four years. 
Social agencies have been assisting 
many of the miners of the vicinity 
since the suspension of some of the 
properties following the Jacksonville 
agreement. 

Searles’ proposal to start an inde- 
pendent organization was greeted with 
heckling and jeers. One group sep- 
arated from the other and two meet- 
ings were held. Searles announced that 
five formerly union mines would start 
this week and he named three: The 
Nelsonville Murray Mining Co., the 
Green & Schultz Coal Co., and the Dun- 
can Coal Co. 

G. W. Savage, secretary-treasurer of 
the Ohio district of the United Mine 
Workers, gave out a statement in 
Columbus Sunday that “there won’t be 
any independent union” and_ that 
Searles would not be president of the 
Brush Fork local very long. 

Some operators in the eastern Ohio 
district believe that a movement sim- 
ilar to that in the Hocking field will 
develop in their section presently. 

Twenty-four mines are now operat- 
ing open shop in the Pomeroy district 
of Ohio, south of Hocking, where Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. mines have been run- 
ning non-union since 1924. 


Call for Troops Imminent 


Use of state troops to protect the 
Robyville mine of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. at Adena, O., seemed to be impend- 
ing at one time last week when several 
hundred strikers held a demonstration 
in the vicinity of the mine. An agree- 
ment was reached, however, between 
village officers and mine union officials 
whereby the village would refrain from 
enforcing strictly its ordinance forbid- 
ding public assemblages in return for 
efforts on the part of union men to 
restrain further demonstrations. 

Col. Robert Haubrick of the Ohio 
National Guard visited Adena and re- 
ported to Gov. A. V. Donahey that the 
situation was not as dangerous as it 
had been pictured in news reports. 

Union miners have leased a ten-acre 
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Coal Age Subscriptions 
Will Be Extended 


As announced on the first edi- 
torial page of this issue, Coal 
Age will hereafter be published 
as a monthly magazine on the 
first of each month. Subscribers 
who have paid for the weekly at 
the rate of $3 a year will have 
their subscriptions extended pro- 
portionately at the new rate of $2 
a year. Thus if a subscription 
still has 6 months to run, it will 
be extended to 9 months; if 1 year, 
to 18 months, and likewise for 
other periods. 

For those who are particularly 
interested in the news and mar- 
kets of the coal industry, Mc- 
Graw-Hill will publish separately 
Coal Age News, the first weekly 
newspaper in the coal industfy. 
The subscription price is $3 a 
year. The first issue of the new 
weekly news service will be sent 
gratis to all Coal Age subscribers 
in order that they may familiar- 
ize themselves with the new plan. 











field opposite the Robyville mine for 
picketing purposes. The mine is in 
Jefferson County, the field in Harrison 
County. U. S. District Judge Benson 
W. Hough in Columbus granted the 
coal company a restraining order pre- 
venting miners from interfering with 
mine employees. 


Ask Hall to Explain 


Representatives of the Ohio oper- 
ators are insisting that President Hall 
of district 6 explain statements at- 
tributed to him at a meeting at Glouces- 
ter on June 9, when he is alleged to 
have denied that the union officials were 
estopped from negotiating on any other 
basis than the Jacksonville scale. Mr. 
Hall denied he made the statements in 
question. Union officials also are being 
queried on the report that International 
President Lewis asserted that the Hock- 
ing Valley district must permanently 
retire from coal mining. 

In western Pennsylvania, where 
President Lewis addressed several 
meetings of union miners last week, the 
open-shop movement is gaining head- 
way. It is now reported that the Vesta 
mines, where a $6 scale was recently 
posted, probably will attempt to reopen 
about July 1. Officers of the Washing- 
ton Gas Coal Co. have announced that 
their Tyler mine will start up non- 
union in a few days. About 500 men 
are normally employed at this mine. 
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CHICAGO, June 21.— “No back- 
ward step” was again put forward 
by the miners when joint negoti- 
ations between the Illinois opera- 
tors and the state union were 
resumed at the Auditorium Hotel 
this morning. Despite the insist- 
ence of spokesmen for the union 
that they could not recede from the 
program laid down at the inter- 
national convention of the United 
Mine Workers last January and 
reiterated by the policy committee 
at its meeting in Miami, Fla., both 
sides appeared confident that prog- 
ress would be made in the present 
deliberations. 

After the meeting today certain 
operators definitely declared that 
the negotiations would be _ pro- 





Illinois Negotiations Resumed 


longed in a genuine effort to arrive 
at some agreement which would 
end the suspension of mining in 
Illinois. Anything threatening an 
early sine die adjournment will be 
vigorously opposed by coal men 
anxious to see peace re-established. 

The joint conference was in ses- 
sion today about one hour and a 
quarter. Harry Fishwick, president 
of district 12, United Mine Work- 
ers, made the principal address 
upon behalf of the miners. Fol- 
lowing the joint session each side 
held separate meetings. 

The joint conference will recon- 
vene at 10 a.m. tomorrow morning. 
There is a possibility that the con- 
ference will decide to open the 
sessions to representatives of the 
public. 








Mr. Lewis, in a series of addresses 
at Charleroi, McDonald, Bridgeville, 
and New Kensington, attacked the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. and the Pittsburgh 
Terminal Coal Corporation. These com- 
panies, he declared, were making “a 
miserable showing” in their attempts 
to produce coal under non-union con- 
ditions. Vice-president Murray scouted 
the declaration from operating sources 
that the Pittsburgh district had def- 
initely swung into the open-shop col- 
umn. In his talk at McDonald, Mr. 
Lewis said that the struggle had 
reached a critical stage and desertions 
on the part of the men would mean the 
breakdown of the union. . 

The fan house of the Kinloch mine 
of the Valley Camp Coal Co., near New 
Kensington, was wrecked by an explo- 
sion early Sunday morning. State 
police reported that a wire had been 
laid across the valley to the fan house 
and the explosives touched off from the 
opposite hillside. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt to bomb this fan house was made 
on May 11. 





British Parliament Tempers 
Anti-Strike Bill 


In response to labor criticism and to 
suggestions from supporters of the gov- 
ernment, the British Parliament last 
week concluded its efforts in moderat- 
ing the terms of the bill to prevent 
illegal strikes and regulate trade unions. 
The bill has been made clearer in defini- 
tion and somewhat narrower in scope 
as a result of Parliament’s labors in 
committee, which were completed last 
week. 

Failure attended the attempt of two 
Conservatives to incorporate in the bill 
a statute, which they said had been 
successful in Canada, forbidding strikes 
or lockouts in essential industries until 
an inquiry had been held on the dis- 
pute. The Socialists were united in 
refusing to consent to what they termed 
a combination of a policy of concilia- 
tion, embodied in the amendment, and 
one of hostility, embodied in the bill 
itself. They expressed themselves as 
ready to support the former, but only 
after the latter 1° withdrawn. They 


were deaf to an appeal by David Lloyd 
George to reconsider. 

Sir Arthur Ramsey-Steel-Maitland, 
Minister of Labor, then killed the 
amendment’s chances by stating that 
the government, aside from outlawing 
the general strike, wished to leave the 
general right to strike untouched. He 
promised, however, to set up a commit- 
tee of inquiry to consider improving 
the existing British machinery for con- 
ciliation. 





Lignite Rates Advanced 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has issued an order revising 
freight rates on North Dakota lignite. 
Short hauls receive a sharp increase 
up to 49c. a ton, which advance is 
scaled on longer distances up to 440 
miles when the new rate is the same 
as the old, and above that distance the 
new rates are less than the old. The 
rates for the greater distances, how- 
ever, are of only academic interest on 
the whole, for lignite does not enter 
into distance hauling readily because 
of its tendency to crumble in transit 
if moved any distance. Hence the net 
effect has been to advance the rates in 
the distances where most of the traffic 
would move. 

The order affects interstate traffic 
only, but the Commission has _ been 
found to have power upon intrastate 
rates if they conflict with interstate 
rates. The new rates become effective 
July 1. 





Maynard Argument Oct. 3 


Argument will be heard by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals on 
Oct. 3 in the long pending suit of the 
Maynard Coal Co. to restrain the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission from collecting 
cost data. The coal company won in 
the lower court and the case was on 
appeal by the Trade Commission, which 
has not previously pressed the case be- 
cause it involved other issues than 
those in the Claire Furance case, re- 
cently decided by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. The coal case involves the ques- 
tion of war control of fuel. 
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Coal Output in Mexico Drops 
Sharply in 1926 


There was marked decline in coal 
output in the Sabinas district of Mexico 
in 1926, according to the American 
Chamber of Commerce of Mexico. ' The 
1926 output of the Sabinas mines is 
estimated at 800,000 tons, as against 
the 1,302,000 tons during the preceding 
year. A large percentage of the 1926 
production was converted into coke. 

The decreased output was attrib- 
utable to local labor troubles, the clos- 
ing down of a large number of smelters 
because of unsettled conditions and the 
low market price for silver, and the de- 
creased demand by the railroads be- 
cause of the use of petroleum products 
for fuel. 

The Sabinas district is in the State of 
Coahuila, about seventy-six miles south- 
west of Piedras Negras and about 
sixty-five miles from Monclova. Other 
fields in the region include those at 
Muzquiz, Rosita, Agujita, Cloete and 
Las Esperanzas, all in the State of 
Coahuila. 

The Sabinas coal is sold to the Na- 
tional Railways and to_ smelters 
throughout the. republic. 





Belgian Queen Provides 
For Mine-Blast Orphan 


One of the many examples of 
the charity and kindness of Queen 
Elizabeth of Belgium recently 
came to light, according to the 
New York Herald-Tribune, fol- 
lowing an explosion in a coal 
mine at Estinnes which resulted 
in the death of several miners, all 
of whom were married and the 
fathers of numerous children. On 
learning of the accident, Queen 
Elizabeth went to visit the 
wounded miners and the families 
of the dead. While going the 
rounds of the miners’ homes the 
Queen was told that a certain 
cottage, before which she had 
paused, contained two children 
whose fathers were among the 
| victims. 
| She insisted on seeing both 
| children though the local authori- 
ties explained that one child was 
illegitimate. One official ex- 
plained that “according to the 
law as it now reads, such a 
child cannot benefit by the pro- 
visions made for the orphans of 
mine accident victims.” 

“Then Parliament ought to 
modify that law as soon as pos- 
sible,” declared Queen Elizabeth. 
“T will ask the Minister of Indus- 
try to see to it. This child can- 
not be held responsible for an 
error of one of its parents. In 
the mean time, I will take charge 
of this child personally.” 

Queen Elizabeth immediately 
made provision for the fatherless 
infant. Before leaving she asked 
to be kept informed of its welfare 
and health. In the mining dis- 
tricts, whose population is largely 
Socialistic, this incident is being 
repeated with much gratification. 
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Stockholm Congress to Study 
Remedy for Trade Barriers 


Owen D. Young, head of the Ameri- 
can delegation which sailed June 14 to 
attend the Stockholm Congress of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
June 27 to July 2, confidently believes 
that this world gathering of business 
leaders will be able to suggest means 
for solving some of the post-war prob- 
lems which still hinder the full de- 
velopment of international trade. The 
American delegation, composed of 
more than 150 representative business 
men, sailed on the steamship George 
Washington. 

In a statement made before sailing, 
Mr. Young declared that “the major 
problems of the world at the present 
moment are economic and no one can 
do more to help in their correct solu- 
tion than the business men of the 
world.” 

“The Stockholm Congress,” he said, 
“is a business man’s meeting. . It is 
not a diplomatic conference. It is not 
a political convention. It will bring 
together a thousand business men of 
the forty-three countries represented 
in the Chamber. They will discuss 
international business and economic 
problems with frankness and entire 
freedom. They will suggest solutions 
based on practical knowledge and prac- 
tical experience. . .. 

“It is on the subject of ‘Trade 
Barriers’ that the Stockholm meeting 
will center its work. That subject was 
chosen before the Geneva Economic 
Conference was called. It is a big sub- 
ject in which American business 1s 
keenly and directly interested. It 
groups such important questions as the 
free movement of raw materials, import 
and export restrictions, discrimina- 
tory treatment of foreign nationals, 
companies and capital, obstacles to 
transportation, international cartels 
and complicated and wasteful customs 
procedure. 

“The major problems of the world at 
the present moment are economic and 
no one can do more to help in their 
correct solution than the business man 

of the world.” 
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Bradley and Cunningham 
Retain Offices 


For the eleventh consecutive year, 
Joseph G. Bradley, of Dundon, presi- 
dent of the Elk River Coal & Lumber 
Co., has been elected president of the 
West Virginia Coal Association. Wal- 
ter H. Cunningham, of Huntington, 
vice-president of the West Virginia 
Soutnern Coal Co., has been re-elected 
secretary of the association, having 
served continuously since the organiza- 
tion of the association more than a 
dozen years ago. 

The election of the officers was made 
at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion held in Washington recently fol- 
lowing the adjournment of a meeting 
of Southern coal shippers: called to for- 
mulate a policy with reference io a 
continuation of their protest against 
increased differentials accorded by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the coal operators of the Pittsburg and 
Ohio No. 8 districts on shipments to the 
lakes. 

Secretary Cunningham made a report 
at the meeting of the recent session 
of the Legislature in the enactment of 
legislation affecting the mining indus- 
try of the state. 





W. H. Williams to Leave 
Hudson Coal Co.? 


Removal of the offices of the Hudson 
Coal Co. from New York to Scranton 
is said to be in contemplation as an 
aftermath of the approaching segrega- 
tion from the railroad properties. At 
the same time, according to reports 
current in Scranton, it is expected that 
W. H. Williams, vice-president and 
operating head of the company, will re- 
tire from the coal company and devote 
his attention to railroad affairs. 

In this event it is considered likely 
that Charles Dorrance, former vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company, who resigned three years ago 
because of ill-health, will return to the 
executive personnel of the organization. 
His health completely restored, Mr. 
Dorrance has been engaged recently in 
engineering work for both the Glen 
Alden and Hudson companies. 





Coal Age News Next Week 


Coal Age News—the weekly 
newspaper of the coal industry— 
will make its first appearance 
next week. 

Coal Age News will be an eight- 
page tabloid in size. In addition 
to covering all the news and mar- 
ket features heretofore incorpo- 
rated in the weekly edition of 
Coal Age (which, incidentally 
becomes a monthly on a much 
enlarged scale July 1), Coal Age 
News will expand its service to 
meet the growing needs of the 
industry for prompt and accurate 
information on the latest develop- 
ments in distribution and the 
broader phases of coal economics. 

The subscription price will be 
$3 per year. 
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General Guy E. Tripp Dies 
After Long Illness 


Guy Eastman Tripp, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., died 
June 14 in the New York Hospital, 
New York City, as the result of com- 
plications following an intestinal opera- 
tion performed three months ago. He 
was 62 years old. 

Born in Wells, Maine he was -edu- 
cated at South Berwick Academy. In 
1897 he became associated with Stone & 
Webster, construction engineers and 
operators of public utilities, occupying 
successively important positions until 
he was elected vice-president. 

He became chairman of the board of 
the Westinghouse company in 1912. 
During the World War he was selected 
as chief of the production division of 
the ordnance department of the U. S. 
Army and was made a brigadier gen- 
eral. President Wilson awarded him 
the Distinguished Service. Medal for 
“particularly meritorious service.” 

In the past few years Mr. Tripp had 
manifested an especially keen interest 
in the future of electrical development 
in America. His war-time experience : 
convinced him that power was an essen- 
tial factor in our prosperity and he 
made an exhaustive study of the Amer- 
ican power situation in order to deter- 
mine the best and most efficient meth- 
ods of power generation, transmission 
and distribution. His articles and ad- 
dresses on power development attracted 
wide attention. 





Want Detroit-Windsor Rate Cut 


The transportation committee of the 
Detroit Chamber of Commerce, com- 
prising representatives of 19 district 
firms, met June 14 and planned an ap- 
peal to the federal railway commis- 
sioners of Canada and the United 
States Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for lower rates on coal shipped 
from the United States to Canada. 

The present rate from Detroit to 
Windsor is 75c. a ton. The firms will 
file their briefs within a month and the 
boards then will set a date for their 
respective hearings. ” 
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Indifference in Washington to Strike 
In Marked Contrast to Five Years Ago; 
No Sign of Upset for Several Months 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


The coal strike of 1927 differs diame- 
trically in almost every particular from 
that of 1922. If there were no strike 
the coal market could not show less 
disturbance or the public less interest. 
Spot prices have been declining ever 
since the strike began and are even 
less than at the same season of 1925 
end 1926. This is in marked contrast 
with the conditions which existed in 
1922. 

Five years ago at this time develop- 
ments in the coal strike were a front- 
page story in the newspapers. The 
secretaries of Commerce, of Labor and 
of the Interior were wrestling with the 
representatives of the two belligerent 
factions. The influence of the White 
House was being brought to bear in an 
effort to effect a settlement. Prices 
had started sharply upward. 

In this strike coal not only is off the 
front page but hardly finds a corner in 


the least conspicuous place in the paper. . 


Newspapers Give Scant Attention 


The reason why the coal situation 
does not appeal to the newspapers is 
very apparent. Production has aver- 
aged 8,300,000 tons per week since the 
strike began. This average is more 
than double that of the corresponding 
period of the strike of 1922. Current 
production is thought to be nearly 
equal to consumption, but accurate in- 
formation as to the rate of consumption 
is not available. From general reports 
on the condition of business and from 
what is known as to consumption in 
former years it is thought certain that 
less than 10,000,000 tons of coal is be- 
ing burned weekly. Some think the 
total is less than 9,000,000 tons, while 
other estimates place it at 8,000,000 
tons. 

At this rate the draft on stocks upon 
which the miners must rely to win the 
strike is very slow. The stock report 
just issued by the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents shows a total of 
72,000,000 tons of coal on hand May 1, 
as against 77,000,000 tons April 1. 
The figures of this association have 
been questioned frequently by coal in- 
terests, but, at least, they show the 
trend. The loss of stock during the 
first month of the strike, according to 
the purchasing agents, was 5,000,000 
tons. 
until Nov. 1 before stocks would be 
eaten away to 40,000,000 tons. Even 
40,000,000 tons is a rather comfortable 
supply under ordinary circumstances, 





Epitor’s Note—The foregoing Washing- 
ton letter reflects certain views of official 
Washington. Due to the fact that policy 
as a rule prevents government officials from 
permitting their views being quoted directly, 
the authority for these reports is neces- 
sarily somewhat vaguely referred to. The 
views reflected are not those of any one 
group of officials, but of different men, in 
the legislative and executive departments. 
There is no necessary connection between 
their views and Coau AGE editorial policy ; 
neither do they necessarily represent Mr. 
Wooton’s personal views. 


At this rate the strike could last 


so that it would be New Year’s Day be- 
fore it would be reduced to 30,000,000 
tons. With even that reserve the situa- 
tion would not be highly acute, as 
stocks have been down to 20 ,000, 000 
tons at least twice before. 

This reckoning is based on the as- 
sumption that there would be no in- 
crease in production. Should a market 
materialize mines now at work could 
produce another million tons. It is 
clear that as a class consumers have 
avoided drawing heavily on their stocks 
and have continued to purchase for 
their current need. This course doubt- 
less is prompted by the fact that the 
consumer realizes that if he lets his 
stockpile dwindle his reserve will be 
gone about the time the reserves of 
others are exhausted. This would mean 
that he would have to enter the market 
and buy heavily at a time when prices 
are likely to be highest. 

The general policy seems to be to 
maintain a reserve above the average 
until a settlement of the strike has 
been reached. Consumers generally 
seem to have reached the opinion that 
their best interests are served by steady 
purchases sufficient to cover current re- 
quirements. Some buyers of lake coal 
may contemplate waiting until the new 
freight rates become effective, Aug. 10, 
but others regard it as probable that 
the saving on freight will be offset by 
some increase in price by that time. 
By that time the present strike will 
have lasted practically as long as that 
of 1922, which was settled by the Cleve- 
land agreement on Aug. 16. 

Large as are the present stocks it is 
the opinion of observers outside the 
government that there must be some 
increase in prices before that date. 
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Corporation Income Tax Cut 
Sought by Business 


A specific demand for the reduction 
of the corporation income tax backed 
by the business interests represented 
in the 1,500 member organizations of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, will be made upon the 
new Congress when it assembles next 
December. This move was decided 
upon at a meeting of the special com- 
mittee on taxation of the Chamber, 
meeting in Washington. 

A reduction of the corporation in- 
come tax rate to 10 per cent from the 
13% per cent rate now in force will con- 
stitute the main item on the business 
program for tax revision. Such a 
reduction, it was asserted, should be 
made even if it were to involve a deficit 
at the end of the fiscal year, on the 
ground that the imposition of so heavy 
a burden upon productive enterprise is 
wrong in principle and retards the eco- 
nomic development of the country. 

According to the present outlook, the 
committee believes, a lowering of the 
rate will not lead to a shortage in the 
government’s income. It is expected 
that the Treasury’s books on June 30 
will show a surplus of $450,000,000, 
while the 34 per cent reduction in the 
corporation income tax would amount 
to approximately only $325,000,000, 
leaving a margin of $125,000,000 for 
reductions in other directions such as 
the repeal of the federal estate tax and 
the war excise taxes on particular 
business. 

“The United States Government,” 
said Felix M. McWhirter, expressing 
the consensus of the committee, “has 
adopted the principle in the present 
revenue act of taxing most heavily 
productive enterprise. The bulk of the 
business of the country is done by cor- 
porations which have blazed the way 
of economic development, but they have 
been singled out to pay a tax out of all 
proportion to the tax levied upon other 
sources of revenue. The burden is put 
not upon wealth or capital but upon 
business management.” 
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Part of the Inundated Region in the H azard Coal Field 
The flood in eastern Kentucky following the cloudburst of May 29 and 30 not only 


covered up streets, roads and railroad tracks but submerged whole trains. 


open tops is under water in the above picture. 
Hazard, now controlled by the Wakenva 


to the old Hazard-Blue Grass Coal Co., 
Coal Co., Inc. 


A string of 
The tipple in the background belongs 
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Lackawanna Segregation Plan 


May Be Disapproved 


Disapproval of one step in the pro- 
posal of the Delaware, Lackwanna & 
Western R.R. for segregation of vari- 
ous treasury assets into the Lackwanna 
Securities Co. was advised June 20 in 
a tentative report by Examiner Bowles 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The railroad organized the securities 
company primarily to take over secu- 
rities representing its ownership of 
$58,500,000 of Glen Alden Coal Co. 
bonds. 

The Commission was asked to allow 
the road to turn over $13,635,000 of 5 
per cent bonds of the New York, Lack- 
awanna & Western and $11,582,000 of 
5 per cent bonds of the Morris & Essex 
R.R., two of its subsidiaries. The ex- 
aminer suggested that the latter pro- 
posal be rejected because it would leave 
the road with very small holdings of 
the securities of its two subsidiaries. 
The only plausible argument advanced, 
according to the examiner, was that 
such a distribution would make its 
stock more attractive as an investment. 
While such results might follow, the 
examiner stated, the distribution of 
such treasury assets as the $58,500,000 
of Glen Alden Coal Co. bonds, reducing 
corporate surplus by increasing funded 
debt and interest charges of the sys- 
tem, might well be expected to result 
contrary to intentions. 

It was intimated that if the Com- 
mission does refuse to allow the road 
to transfer the bonds in question, court 
action will be undertaken by the Lacka- 
wanna to prevent interference with the 
transference of the securities. 





Improvements for C. & O. 
To Cost $12,000,000 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. contem- 
plates an expenditure of approximately 
$12,000,000 in separating grades at 
Covington, Ky., and for rebuilding the 
bridge across the Ohio River between 
Covington and Cincinnati. This, it is 
explained, is in line with an improve- 
ment program inaugurated by the C. & 
O. some time ago. One of the features 
of the program is the enlargement of 
freight and passenger facilities at Cin- 
cinnati. 

The new bridge will consist of two 
450-ft. shore spans and one 576-ft. 
channel span. The present bridge will 
be converted into a highway bridge. 
Tracks will be removed, according to 
present plans, and concrete slabs placed 
between the trusses, thus providing a 
three-way driveway. 

Tracks between 15th St., Covington, 
and the south bank of the river will be 
raised on fill, so that the grade will be 
0.3 per cent, compared with 1 per cent 
at present. Four tracks will be added 
between 12th St. and 8th St., making 
six tracks between these points. 

On the Ohio side of the river the 
present viaduct approach from the 
south bank of the Ohio River to Mill St. 
will be replaced with a modern struc- 
ture, and from Mill St. to the Big Four 
tracks the present single-track viaduct 
will be replaced by a double-track steel 
viaduct. 
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Leonor F. Loree 
President, Delaware & Hudson Co. 





600 at New England Dealers’ 
Meeting at New London 


More than 600 persons attended the 
twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
New England Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, at New London, Conn., June 15 


and 16. Among the addresses were _ 


“Meeting Competition from Other 
Fuels,” by A. F. Beumler, engineer of 
the Anthracite Coal Service; “Prepara- 
tion of Anthracite at the Mines,” by 
J. B. Warriner, general manager Le- 
high Coal & Navigation Co., ahd “Cost 
Accounting for You,” by John H. 
Thompson, New York efficiency expert. 

President W. A. Clark reported or. 
the activities of the executive officers 
during the past year, and addresses 
were made by R. N. Gross, president 
of the New River Coal Co., and H. A. 
Smith, vice-president of the D., L. & W. 
Coal Co. 

W. A. Clark, Boston, president; 
G. A. Sheldon, Greenfield, Mass., 
treasurer; C. R. Elder, Amherst, Mass., 
secretary, and E. I. Clark, Melrose, 
Mass., executive secretary, were re- 
elected. 





| Anthracite Mine Strike 
| Due to Lindbergh 


A mine strike on June 15 at the 
Nottingham colliery of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., Wilkes- | 
Barre, Pa., was indirectly due to 
the reception to Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh in New York City 
on the preceding day. 

Several drivers employed in the 
mine took the trip to New York 
to witness the welcome to the 
transatlantic flyer, which left 
the company short-handed. One 
driver, who stayed at work, was 
ordered to take another job in the 
emergency. He refused and was 
discharged. 

When his absent associates re- 
turned and learned of his dis- 
missal they entered a protest 
and demanded his reinstatement. 
When this was refused they went 
on strike. 
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Loree Brief Assails Foes 


Of B. R. & P. Plan 


A brief assailing opponents of the 
Leonor F. Loree’s project to acquire 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Ry. was filed June 18 with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by counsel 
for the Delaware & Hudson Co., of 
which Mr. Loree is president. The 
brief was signed by Charles E. Hughes, 
Alexander B. Siegel, R. E. Quirk and 
H. T. Newcomb. 

In criticising the opposition of the 
New York Central R.R. and the Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R. to the merger, coun- 
sel for the D. & H. asserted that the 
cpposing roads had risen to their 
present eminence by the very methods 
which Mr. Loree proposed to use in 
acquiring the B., R. & P. 

“The record discloses no opposition 
on the part of any state, municipality, 
commission, board, commercial organ- 
ization, shipper or traveler,” the docu- 
ment stated. “No public authority, no 
producer or consumer of commodities, 
no user of railway facilities appeared, 
either on hearing or rehearing, to ob- 
ject in any way to the approval of 
either application. This is more sig- 
nificant in that positive testimony of 
shippers and representatives, favoring 
the lease, was received at the hearing, 
and the opposing interveners were, 
thereafter, on notice that public dis- 
position and sentiment in favor of the 
pending application had been estab- 
lished—unless they should adduce proof 
of contrary sentiment.” 

The brief then said no B., R. & P. or 
Pennsylvania security holders or minor- 
ity interest had opposed the desired 
trackage agreement. It continued: 


“But there is opposition. It is in- 
terested opposition and comes from 
two great railways, both of which 
developed mightily by the processes of 
buying, acquiring stock control and 
leasing, before the Commission received 
power to control such expansion. Both 
these railways, the New York Central 
and the Baltimore & Ohio, had oppor- 
tunity to acquire the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh, as the record shows. 
Yet they united in opposing its lease 
to the applicant and each indicates de- 
sire to possess at least a portion of the 
property. 

“All arguments based upon volume 
of traffic interchanges, extent of ‘estab- 
lished relations,’ etc., are essentially 
arguments based on size—. e., mileage. 
Pressed to a logical conclusion, their 
result would be that only the largest 
railroads could become larger; no 
smaller railroad could have any accre- 
tions. These interveners appear to 
have considered that their preponder- 
ating size confers prior rights in 
regard to any railway property that 
they may care to acquire, either jointly 
or severally.” 





Coal Strike Settled 


A strike in the coal field of New 
South Wales, Australia, which lasted 
several weeks, has been settled, ac- 
cording to a cable from Sydney. About 
12,000 workers were affected by the 
suspension. 
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ALABAMA 


New River Mine Working. — With 
20,000,000 to 25,000,000 tons of coal in 
sight in a comparatively new field 
which holds out bright prospects, the 
Brookside-Pratt Mining Co. has begun 
mining and shipping coal from its New 
River mine, in Marion County, Brilliant 
Station, 80 miles west of Birmingham. 
The coal is in the Black Creek seam. 


The Juliana Coal Co. of Birmingham, 
has acquired 2,500 acres of coal lands 
in Grundy County near Tracey City 
and will operate. 


Expanding Alta Plant.—Plans are be- 
ing made by the Alta Coal Co. to con- 
struct a new tipple and a 400-ton wash- 
ery at its Summit mine, and make other 
necessary improvements to increase pro- 
duction. The Black Creek seam is be- 
ing worked. R. T. Daniel, Birmingham, 
is operating and selling agent for the 
company, which is a subsidiary of the 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 





ARKANSAS 


Bates Mines to Operate.—Coal mines 
have been opened at Bates, in Scott 
County. There is coal in more or less 
paying quantities in Yell, Logan and 
Scott counties, but the mines at Bates 
are said to be the most valuable thus 
for developed. For some time these 
mines have been in litigation but a re- 
cent decision of the federal court 
cleared up the title and now owners of 
the Bates mines will have them in oper- 
ation and a three-shift system of work- 
ing will be used. 


COLORADO 


Absolve Victor-American Co.—The 
Victor-American Fuel Co. was held 
blameless by a coroner’s jury for the 
mine explosion at Delagua on May 27 
in which six miners were killed. 





ILLINOIS 


Plans Extensive Strip Operation.— 
Plans are being completed for opening 
in the territory southwest and south- 
east of Sparta a strip-mining field. 
Options are being taken on approxi- 
mately 2,100 acres southwest of Sparta 
and 40,000 acres southeast of Sparta. 
The promotion work is being done by 
the Mississippi Coal Corporation, a 
$30,000,000 Delaware corporation, with 
financial headquarters in New York 
City and operation headquarters in 
Danville, Ill. W. C. Swallow, vice- 
president of the corporation, has moved 
to Sparta. Swallow has a number of 
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News Items 


From 


Field and Trade 


men southeast of Sparta taking addi- 
tional options at the rate of 1,000 acres 
a day. 


The wash house of the Gladstone 
mine, in Pike County, operated by the 
receiver of the Central West Mining 
Co., was destroyed by fire on the after- 
noon of June 16. The fire was of un- 
known origin. The mine, which had 
been operating full time, was tempo- 
rarily shut down. 


Owing to hard rains in southwestern 
Indiana during the last few weeks 
many of the wagon mines are having 
a hard time making their deliveries 
because of the bad condition of the 
country roads in many counties. 


_— 


KENTUCKY 


Coal Trains Moving Again.—The first 
coal train to leave Blackey, following 
flood damage in the Hazard fields 
moved out on June 9. The Louisville 
& Nashville R.R. reported that on 
June 14 it had 635 cars-of coal loaded 
on the lines, and on June 15 supplied 
775 cars, as against a normal move- 
ment of 850 to 900 cars a day and a 
record, on April 23, 1923, of 1,079 
cars. All branch lines are again open 
with the exception of the Rock House 
Creek line, which will be opened by the 
close of the week, and after that time 
there should be no further difficulty 
over cars. The Kentucky & West Vir- 
ginia Power Co., is again rendering 
good power service over the district, 
telephone and telegraph connections are 
again available, and conditions are 
rapidly resuming normal. 


Still Breaking Records.—The western 
Kentucky coal fields, which have broken 
loading records several times in the 
past few weeks, again smashed all pre- 
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vious loading marks by 57 cars during 
the week ending June 11, when a total 
of 8,319 cars were loaded. Capacity 
hasn’t been reached and with better 
orders, which appear to be in prospect, 
the field should establish some more 
records before long. Cars are in good 
supply and labor conditions as a whole 
are easy. 


Thirty-five Pass Foreman Quiz.— 
Five persons successfully, passed the 
recent examination for a first-class 
mine foreman’s certificate, and thirty 
made the required mark for a second- 
class certificate, W. H. Jones, chief in- 
spector of mines for the state, an- 
nounced last week. 


Large Coal Tract on Market.—One 
of the largest coal, oil and timber tracts 
to be found in one piece in the state is 
being offered by a creditors’ committee. 
This is the old Bauer Cooperage Co. 
property, on the Cumberland River, be-. 
low Somerset, in southern Kentucky. 
The property lies eight miles along the 
river, has twelve miles of railroad con- 
necting to the Southern Ry., and a new 
survey for the Southern goes through 
the property, which contains fine coal, 
over 20,000,000 ft. of timber, and is in 
the Cumberland oil belt. The Bauer in- 
terests merely cut off a small lot of the 
oak timber along the railroad for coop- 
erage and never prospected the oil or 
mined for coal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mines Cut Working Time.—All the 
mines of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. on 
the Hazleton and Mahanoy Division of 
the Lehigh Valley R.R., except the Con- 
tinental and Springdale collieries, were 
idle last Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day. The mines also were closed Mon- 











High Splint Village 
from Top of Incline 


This view, looking down 
Clover Fork of the Cum- 
berland River is perhaps 
the finest in the Harlan 
field. The distant moun- 
tains, partly obscured by 
clouds, are about 3,400 ft. 
high. 
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day, giving the men but two days for 
the week. Approximately 20,000 em- 
ployees were affected. Cause of the 
suspension was given as slack condition 
of the hard-coal trade. This was the 
first suspension of any length since the 
last week of March. 

Woodward Fire Nearly Out.— At- 
tachés of the U. S. Department of 
Mires, arrived at the Woodward col- 
liery, Edwardsville, last week and be- 
gan training fifty Glen Alden em- 
ployees for special helmet work in 
order that a start could be made to 
recover the five bodies buried in the 
Baltimore seam. The men were en- 
tombed by the gigantic squeeze May 26 
and rescue work had to be given up 
following a subsequent explosion and 
mine fire. Test made June 14 of air 
taken from the workings of No. 3 shaft 
and analyzed by chemists indicated 
that the fire has been almost smothered 
by the carbon dioxide gases flooded into 
the mine. These tests indicated that 
within a few days a search could -be 
made for the bodies. 


Mocanaqua Colliery Resumes.—After 
being idle for almost a month, first be- 
cause of an outlaw strike and then by 
the refusal of the company to reopen 
the mines when the workers voted to 
return, the West End Coal Co. mine at 
Mocanaqua, Luzerne County, resumed 
operations June 14. Approximately 
1,100 miners will return to the pits. 
Decision by the company to reopen the 
mine followed a series of conferences 
between Floyd Wilcox, president of the 
company, and President Rinaldo Cap- 
pellini and John B. Gallagher, traveling 
auditor in District No. 1, United Mine 
Workers. The company agreed to re- 
open the mine with the understanding 
that the mine workers must fully com- 
ply with all provisions of the agree- 
ment between miners and operators. 

Pittsburgh Coal to List Stock.—The 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. has applied to the 
board of governors of the New York 
Stock Exchange to have listed on the 
exchange 78,308 shares of common 
stock, par value $100, which has been 
held in the treasury of the company 
since it was formed. This would put 
into the market all of the 400,000 
shares of common stock authorized. It 
was reported that the proceeds of the 
sale of the stock will be used to reim- 
burse working capital for expenditures 
on the workings and will not be used 
for the acquisition of new property. 

Sherman Conveyor Installed.—Built 
in co-operation with the city govern- 


ment the Sherman Coal Co. of Potts-~ 


ville has about completed a coal con- 
veyor and loader above the Reading 
R.R. tracks in that city. .The new con- 
veyor is driven by electricity. The 
company intends to retain the-old con- 
veyor for use in emergencies. With the 
new loading machinery the company 
expects to increase its daily shipment 
of coal. 


Governor Fisher in a recent confer- 
ence with the referees of the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, urged 
them to dispose of their work as 
promptly as possible. The Governor 
told the referees that he had increased 
their personnel with a view to having 
the work of the board as nearly as 
possible up to date. The referees also 
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No. 10 Mine of the U. S. Coal & Coke Co., Gary, W. Va. 


Between the pit mouth and the fan is the daily accident report board. 


Colonel 


O’Toole. general superintendent of the mines, has the faculty of convincing each man 


that he is an important cog in the organization. 


gated to the foreman. 


conferred with the members of the 
board for the purpose of outlining the 
work for the year and of devising 
methods of expediting the work with- 
cut impairing it. 

Urge Equal Division of Work.— 
Members of the Hudson Coal Co. gen- 
eral grievance committee, at a meeting 
last Saturday, requested Rinaldo Cap- 
pellini, district president, to again con- 
fer with A. M. Fine, vice-president of 
the company, in an effort to adjust the 
equalization of work among mines in 
Lackawanna and Luzerne counties. The 
committee recommended operation of 
all collieries when business warrants 
it and a shutdown of every mine in 
slack times. 

District 1 Convenes July 18.—The 
biennial convention of District 1, United 
Mine Workers, will open July 18 at 
Town Hall, Scranton, and will continue 
for a week. The call will be issued to 
locals this week by Enoch Williams, 
secretary-treasurer. Official results of 
the election will be announced at the 
sessions and officers installed on the 
closing day. The entire Cappellini 
slate has been re-elected. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


To Ban Visitors in Mines.—If the 
wishes of R. M. Lambie, head of the 
State Department of Mines, are fol- 
lowed, tourists will not be granted per- 
mission by mine owners to inspect their 
mines. Chief Lambie made this sug- 
gestion following the receipt of a let- 
ter from a man in New who desired 
permission to take a party of five or 
six people, including two women into 
amine. The danger would be too great, 
declared Mr. Lambie, stating that even 
experienced men are in constant dan- 
ger in the mines. 

Only five new coal companies were 
ushered into existence in West Virginia 
during May. The new concerns have an 
aggregate capitalization of $441,000. 
In the list of the corporations so 
formed were the following: Smokeless 
Coal Co. of Elk Garden, with an author- 


The proper responsibilities are dele- 


ized capital stock of $15,000; Bethle- 
hem Fairmont Coal Co. of Fairmont, 
with an authorized capital stock of 
$350,000; Merryman Coal Sales Co. of 
Charleston, with a capital stock of 
$5,000; Sycamore Fuel Co. of Grants- 
ville with a capital stock of $21,000; 
Champion Coal Co. of Wellsburg with 
a capital stock of $50,000. 


Island Creek Output High. — The 
Island Creek Coal Co. produced 708,000 
tons during May at its mines in Logan 
County. This exceeded the company’s 
best previous record for a month, made 
in March of this year, when 685,000 
tons was mined. The total output of 
the company for the first five months 
of 1927 was approximately 3,000,000 
tons, compared with 2,400,000 tons pro- 
duced in the corresponding period of 
last year. 


CANADA 


British Columbia Output Up.—Sta- 
tistics published by the British Colum- 
bia Department of Mines show that the 
output of the coal mines in the province 
for the first four months of the year 
totaled 854,236 gross tons as compared 
with 699,307 tons in the period of last 
year, an increase of 154,929 tons. 


The Toronto Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners has offered to take care of 
the British American Fuel Co. by pro- 
viding other dockage if the government 
cancels the lease of its dock to that cor- 
poration at the foot of Spadina Avenue. 


To Develop Lignite Beds.—Arrange- 
ments are now being made with British 
capitalists for developing Saskatche- 
wan’s great lignite beds. Thomas L. 
Molloy, Commissioner of the Saskatch- 
ewan Bureau of Labor, has sailed for 
England, where he will continue nego- 
tiations already started with a British 
syndicate for taking over the board’s 
lignite briquetting plant at Bienfait, as 
well as one of the big lignite deposits 
of the district. News of the consum- 
mation of the deal is expected while 
Mr. Molloy is in England. 
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Are-Welding Makes Steady Progress in Great Britain 


By C. H. S. Tupholme 


London, England 


NGINEERS in Great Britain have recently shown 

much interest in the possibilities of electric welding, 
in place of riveting, on all forms of iron and steel con- 
struction work. Nor have mine operators been slow to 
adopt the process which promises better, as well as 
cheaper, results than are possible with riveting. 

The value of welding in large-scale construction has 
been proven by the Metropolitan Gas Co. of Melbourne, 
Australia. To date, this company has erected five gas- 
holders and other gas-plant apparatus all of which was 
welded. Accounts of this work have been published in 
the technical press and need not be detailed here. How- 
ever, it may be noted that two of these all-welded gas- 
holders have capacities of 3,000,000, cu.ft. each, one 
holds 2,750,000 cu.ft., another 1,000,000 cu.ft., and one 
500,000 cu.ft. The total weight of welded steelwork 
on these holders exceeds 2,600 gross tons. In addition 
to these structures the same company has erected two 
welded steel vertical retort houses. These are 86 ft. 
high and the framework of each weighs 500 tons. Each 
supports 1,800 tons of brickwork and 600 tons of coal 
in bunkers at the top of the building. All of this work 
was arc-welded, using quasi-arc electrodes. 

Arc-welding with these special electrodes also has 
been extensively used in other industrial construction, 
including bridges and a wide variety of special appa- 
ratus. The possibilities of repairing plant equipment 
by this method have also been recognized and it has 
had several unusually interesting applications. 


WELDING MENDS CRACKED CYLINDERS 


In one instance the cylinder of a large hoisting engine 
was badly cracked as a result of a broken piston ring. 
The two principal cracks were 30 in. and 18.in. long 
respectively. Although it appeared that the mine would 
be closed until a new cylinder could be obtained, it was 
decided to try arc-welding. Using 100 ft. of mild steel, 
and 150 ft. of cast iron, quasi-are electrode an entirely 
successful weld was completed in 20 hr. The cylinder 
was immediately assembled and the engine running next 
morning. It has since been giving satisfactory service. 

In another case a 6,000-volt generator, while being 
transported across a river on an aérial tramway, was 
dropped from a height of 150 ft. One side of the 
casing was completely broken, it was cracked in other 
places and the entire housing was sprung ys in. To 
save delay and the cost of obtaining a new casing, elec- 
tric welding was employed. The weld required seven 
days and 935 ft. of cast iron, and 450 ft. of mild steel 
electrode. It was entirely successful and no trouble 
has since been experienced with the machine. 

Colliery engineers also find the arc-weld process valu- 
able for various odd repairs. For example, replacing 
defective sections of back-end plate in boilers; repair- 
ing mine cars; reinforcing worn crossovers and 
switches; repairing a cracked web on a triple-expan- 
sion 1,150-hp. steam engine; a 12-in. Diesel engine 
shaft as well as a 12-ton flywheel. Many other repairs, 
all of which would otherwise have necessitated replace- 
ment and consequent delay, have been made by this 
means. 

The particular feature of the quasi-arc electrodes pre- 


viously mentioned is the coating of mineral] flux, of low 
melting point, which flows in a continuous stream from 
the electrode to the work. This incloses the are and 
so protects the deposited metal from oxidatior that 
the completed joint is composed of practically pure, 
homogeneous material. When cold, the slag is easily 
chipped off. I have examined several typical welds 
made in this way and found the metal to be well 
diffused with no defects. In each instance, the crystal- 
line structure of the weld showed that little or no 
thermal disturbance had occurred. 





Mont-Cenis Ammonia-Making Process 


Based on Hydrogen Reclamation 


The Mont-Cenis process of manufacturing ammonia 
is based on the recovery of hydrogen from waste gases 
of byproduct coke plants. This gas contains about 50 
per cent of hydrogen and the recovery is made under 
high pressure which liquefies the other constituents and 
leaves the hydrogen in its: gaseous form. After puri- 
fication by a special process, the hydrogen is combined 
with nitrogen to form ammonia. The nitrogen is ob- 
tained from liquid air. 

It is not positively established at this time that this 
waste hydrogen can be cheaply utilized in this manner. 
However, it is believed that the cost of production is 
lower than that of the Haber-Bosch process of direct 
ammonia synthesis operated by the Badische Aniline Co. 

The Mont-Cenis process seems to offer the advantage 
that it can be operated on a small scale in connection 
with coke plants. If a large number of German coke 
plants should be so. equipped, production of ammonia 
would increase and prices decline. 





Value of Products of Carbonization 


The yield per ton of coal carbonized under the high- 
temperature processes is higher than under the low- 
temperature system. Based upon coke at $7 per ton, 
gas at 30c. per M cu.ft. under high temperature and 
55c. under low-temperature carbonization, light oil at 
15c. per gal., tar at 5c. per gal. and ammonium sulphate 
at 3c. per lb., the return per ton of coal treated by high- 
temperature carbonization will be $10.37 and under low- 
temperature, $9.04. 





THERE is a school of economic thought embracing not 
a small minority of our people which believes that our 
natural resources should be either controlled or operated 
by the government. It is in this field that American 
business must scrupulously carry on its operations in 
such a manner that this minority cannot justifiably 
claim that business is not operated in the public interest. 
Coal, oil, water power and lumber are all subject to 
attacks from this group, and the progress of the trade 
associations representing these industries is vital to 
the fundamental principles of the right of individual 
initiative on which this government was founded.— 
John W. O’Leary, president of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Joseph T. O’Neal, Jr., and his brother 
Emmet O’Neal, of the Emmet O’Neal 
Coal Co., who ran for Mayor and Sheriff 
at Louisville, Ky., in the fall of 1925, 
and were defeated by a small majority 
through alleged irregularities, have 
been upheld by the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals. On June 14 the court threw 
out the election because of fraud. It 
is believed that the two O’Neals will be 
seated, as they ran on the Democratic 
ticket, which elected the Governor and 
also the majority in the Court of Ap- 
peals. The O’Neal boys have been ac- 
tive as lawyers and business men for 
years. They were behind the establish- 
ment of a Bussey coal process plant at 
Louisville and also organized the coal 
company some years ago. Their father, 
the late Joseph T. O’Neal, Sr., coal man 
and attorney, was defeated for Mayor 
of Louisville in 1905 in an election 
which also was thrown out by the Court 
of Appeals, but the elder O’Neal was 
not given the post. Men appointed now 
will serve until November, when there 
will be a fresh election, in which the 
O’Neals probably will be nominees. 

















Ralph H. Knode 


Ralph H. Knode, president of the 
General Coal Co., Philadelphia, Pa., was 
a conspicuous absentee from the Na- 
tional Coal Association convention, last 
week. 
Europe on business. 


John Glazer, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Midland Coal Sales 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has been elected 
director of the American Wholesale 
Coal Association. 

Fred Moss, former superintendent 
at the Nyota and South Carbon opera- 
tions of Moss & McCormack. in Jeffer- 
son County, Alabama, has been made 
superintendent of the mines at Howard, 
Fayette County, near Carbon Hill, 
where two new slopes recently were 
placed in operation. 

F. M. Miller, who recently succeeded 
E. R. Robertson as Western manager 
of the Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Co., with 


He was suddenly called to. 


offices at Cincinnati, has been promoted 
to more extended activity in the gen- 
eral offices of the company at Nor- 
folk, Va. 

A. B. Spencer has been appointed 
as mine inspector in the Elkins district 
of West Virginia as successor to C. W. 
Stuart, resigned, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Robert M. Lambie, 
chief of the State Department of Mines. 
Mr. Spencer has heretofore made his 
headquarters at Junior, in Barbour 
County, where he has been superin- 
tendent of the Gage Coal & Coke Co. 
for the last ten years. C. W. Stuart 
resigned following the transfer of his 
office from Thomas, in Tucker County, 
to the City of Elkins, which the depart? 
ment believes is more centrally located 
for inspection purposes. The Elkins 
station is well equipped, having a mod- 
ern mine rescue truck which is avail- 
able for use in answering calls from 
mines in the district. 

H. Newhall, formerly the head of the 
Newhall Coal Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
joined the. forces of the Central Poca- 
hontas Coal Co. with headquarters in 
Indianapolis and with southern Indiana 
as his territory. 

W. L. Affelder, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., recently was elected a 
trustee of Pennsylvania State College. 
He was graduated from the School of 
Mines at Penn State in 1899. 

Thomas F. Jennings, superintendent 
of the Utah Copper Co.’s foundry, has 
been elected president of the new Flem- 
ming Coal & Coke Co., which has 1,800 
acres of coal lands in Emery County, 
Utah. The company has opened offices 
in the Walker Bank Building, Salt Lake 
City. An official of the company said 
that they expect to market coal in 90 
days. Later they hope to do a big coke 
business. The company’s property is 
but six miles from the coking-coal mine 
of the Columbia Steel Corporation. 

Colonel C. W. Watson, president of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., on a recent 
visit to the Fairmont, (W. Va.) offices 
of the company indicated that progress 
was being made with the plans calling 
for the concentration of production ac- 
tivities of the Consolidation campany 
in Fairmont, in conformity with the de- 
cision of the board of directors last 
year. At the time the board took its 
action last year it was indicated that 
most of the departments of the corpo- 
ration now located in New York and 
Baltimore would be transferred to Fair- 
mont. 

Harold S. Kinney has been appointed 
general sales manager of the O’Gara 
Coal Co., Chicago. Mr. Kinney’s most 
recent connection was with the Chicago, 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., with 
which he was associated for nine years. 
E. W. Broeckl, who has been with the 
O’Gara company for several years; will 
continue as assistant sales manager. 
J. G. Bently, formerly with the Pea- 
body Coal Co., has been appointed fuel 
and service engineer. 
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Obituary 





Sam McLaughlin, assistant sales 
manager for the Virginia Fuel Co. and 
known to most mining men in the West 
Virginia and Kentucky fields, was found 
dead in bed in the Hotel Gibson, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, June 12. While heart 
trouble was given as the immediate 
cause of death, further investigation 
showed that he had been in a battle 
only a few hours before and had re- 
ceived wounds that necessitated treat- 
ment by a surgeon. It later developed 
at a coroner’s hearing that he had won 
a large sum of money at the races and 
that he had a dispute with some men 
later in gaming that followed and in 
which he had been badly handled. 
Coronor Swing later in the week re- 
versed his original decision regarding 
McLaughlin’s death and said that he 
would open an inquest. McLaughlin 
had a spectacular career on the Cincin- 
nati market, beginning about fifteen 
years, ago when he joined the forces of 
the Consolidation Coal Co. During the 
war he operated his own company and 
was very successful, but his predisposi- 
tion to be a good fellow resulted in his 
seeking employment successively with 
the Hutchinson Coal Co., and the Cen- 
tral Fuel Co. About six years ago he 
became assistant sales manager for the 
Virginia Fuel Co. 








W. H. Clingerman 











The late president of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., whose unex- 
pected death occurred June 13, was 
buried with simple ceremonies attended 
by a host of sorrowing friends. He 
was president of the United States Coal 
& Coke Co., Connellsville & Mononga- 
hela Ry., Cumberland Coal Co., Frank- 
lin Township Water Co., Hostetter 
Connellsville Coke Co., Mingo Coal Co., 
Mount Pleasant Water Co., National 
Mining Co., Republic Connellsville Coal 
& Coke Co., Sewickley Water Co., 
Sharon Coal & Limestone Co., Stand- 
ard Water Co., Trotter Water Co., 
United States Fuel Co., United States 
Steel Pension Fund and the Youghio- 
gheny Northern Ry. 
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Production 


And the Market 





Midsummer Indifference Still Grips Soft Coal; 
Buying Interest in Anthracite Wanes 


Midsummer indifference still grips merely the pressure from West Vir- week—1,189,065 tons against 1,229,347 
the bituminous coal markets of the ginia, is not clear. tons. During the week ended Monday 
country. Despite the fact that current Both high- and low-volatile prices morning cargo dumpings totaled 1,140,- 
production is running behind that of are slightly off in West Virginia and 422 tons and vessel fuel, 48,643 tons. 
a year ago, the buying public refuses the wide spread between maximum and The seasonal movement to date, how- 
to be alarmed by the labor situation in minimum quotations in the high-vola- ever, is over 4,200,000 tons greater than 
the unionized fields and feels secure tile fields gives evidence of the unset- it was at this time last year, when 
in the belief that present output plus tled conditions in those areas. Nom- opening of navigation was delayed for 
stockpiles, which even now are above inally Kentucky quotations show no_ several weeks. 
the seasonal average, will take care of great change, but there is an under- 
industrial and domestic fuel require- current of weakness which may become 
ments of the country. more marked with the resumption of Consumer interest in anthracite pur- 

The Head of the Lakes alone pre- production in districts recently cut off chases is temporarily at least on the 
sents evidence of buying activity. Else- by floods. Coal Age Index of spot wane. Stove and egg still retain some- 
where the producer is exerting sharp bituminous prices was 152 on June 20 thing of their former strength, but nut 
pressure to induce consumers to take and the corresponding weighted aver- and pea are in disfavor and independ- 
in coal—and spot prices suffer in the age price was $1.84. This was a de- ent prices on these sizes are weaker. 
process. The heart of the region where cline of 2 points and 2c. from the tenta- Steam sizes too are dragging. Many 


Anthracite Consumers Not Buying 


the suspension of union operations has_ tive figures for June 13. operators are —- production to 
been most effective exhibits less con- s ee bring it in line with current buying 
cern over the situation than commu- a spires wemnnarnasd _ and reports from the region indicate 
nities adjacent to sstrpng non-union All things considered, production is a disinclination on the part of a num- 


producing fields. And Duluth and Su- well maintained. The U. S. Bureau of ber of producers to put coal into 
perior confess that current business in Mines estimates the output for the storage. 
that vicinity is somewhat below what week ended June 11 at 8,522,000 net Although there has been a recovery 
is usual for May. tons, as compared with 7,379,000 tons in the spot market on furnace coke in 
Sask: Peinte. Renaliin the preceding week and 9,624,000 tons the Connellsville region, the general 
8 a year ago. Preliminary estimates for position of the trade is weak. Inde- 
Spot prices have weakened all along. the first two days of last week pointed pendent ovens find buyers reluctant to 
the line during the past week. Pos- to a slight gain in tonnage. Pennsyl- enter into third-quarter contracts at 
sibly the most striking change has been vania production is only a few thousand $3.50 and some business has been closed 
in the Pittsburgh district where the tons under the figures for 1926 and at 25c. less. In the meantime produc- 
average has declined 10c. Whether 1925 and West Virginia continues to tion is steadily declining. A more 
this is due to the increase of non-union go ahead, while extraordinary increases cheerful picture, both from the stand- 
operations in western Pennsylvania or are registered by western Kentucky. point of current demand and contract 
anticipated benefits from the recent Lake dumpings for the week ended at renewals is presented in the Birming- 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 7 a.m. June 20 showed a small decline ham district, where contract foundry 
Commission in the lake cargo case, or when compared with the preceding coke is firm at $5.50 and spot at $6. 
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244 TK Estimates of Production 
if N . 4 (Net Tons) 
22 F My BITUMINOUS 
1927-28 SA LTNTTH NL N Lh 1926 1927 
20 May 28............. 9,683,000 8,476,000 
pe da I M. June 4(q).......... 8,660,000 7,379,000 
ww | AL WIN June 11 (b).......... 9,624,000 8,522,000 
1, ; / eak=s = 7 N Daily average..... 1,604,000 1,420,000 
£ 126°1927- La YW 4 i au \ Cal. yr. to date (c) 241,208,000 253,862,000 
Fi Cee ey K A Pa AW 1 Daily av. to date. . 1,757,000 1,849,000 
$ etl af La pi WA ANTHRACITE 
we aR 25 26 cM Le ae MR... .dcxasys 2,089,000 1,844,000 
ay /\s | ace same: 4 A). 0535 6. ee 1,678,000 1,571,000 
2 YN Phd Ay June 11 (b).....--. 2'083,000 _ 1,732,000 
2L2-N ars TT . Cal. yr. to date (c). 31,056,000 38,450,000 
= sabes BEEHIVE COKE 
| oc 138000 aaa 
une eres o. ° . 
0. NT ta Hy dene. t8 Ge. )...,..: 196,000 139,000 
Cal. yr. to date (c). 6,119,000 4,078,000 
0 ( FROM WEEKLY REPORT OF |_|) (a) Revised since last report. (6) Subject to 
' BUREAU OF MINES revision. (c) Adjusted to equalize number of 
é eee eeeeeeeeee Ss 
“TIEBHINNOANBD WELHT SHIN Te SNH Snow SOT HNTNUS 4 U OBE EDD 
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Chicago Market Quiet 


There is little to relieve the general 
air of dullness in the Midwestern mar- 
ket. Demand for steam coal in Chicago 
is fair, it is true, but prices are unaf- 
fected. West Kentucky screenings can 
be had at $1.25@$1.40 and domestic 
lump from the same field is offered as 
low as $1.75 for best prepared. Eastern 
Kentucky fancy block sells as high as 
$3, but the gerieral run of first grade 
block from both West Virginia and 
eastern Kentucky is $2.25@$2.50. 

West Virginia smokeless is holding 
up reasonably well, with mine-run at 
$1.75@$2.25 and prepared sizes at 
$3.25@$3.75. The demand for anthra- 
cite is slightly better than for several 
weeks and coke shows signs of im- 
provement. Retailers are not worry- 
ing over the strike and show no inclina- 
tion to stock Illinois coal to an unusual 
extent because of the labor situation. 

In the southern Illinois mining field 
tonnage is moving very slowly. Do- 
mestic lump is still plentiful, though 
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some egg, most of the nut and all the 
small sizes have been cleaned up. Rail- 
road coal is abundant on track and 
there is some commercial tonnage sold 
but held for orders. This situation is 
closely paralleled in the Duquoin and 
Jackson County districts. Storage coal 
is moving out of the Mt. Olive field 
with disappointing slowness. 
Lump Drags in Standard Field 

Operators in the Standard field find 
it hard to move storage piles of do-, 
mestic lump at present asking prices, 
and all mines have a large supply. The 
price situation is unchanged. Aside 
from moderate orders for storage, all 
branches of the trade are quiet in St. 
Louis. Dealers’ yards are well filled 
with the better grades of coal. 

Rumors that Kentucky prices will be 
advanced on July 1 are current in the 
Louisville market. Whether buyers will 
place orders for tonnage at higher fig- 
ures, however, is problematical. Retail 
demand is easier. Steam trade inquiries 
are on the increase, but most of the 
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larger consumers still carry heavy re- 
serve stocks so that there is no tangible 
support for a broader marker. 

Western Kentucky production has 
been going along at a high rate. The 
eastern fields have recovered from the 
interruptions which followed the floods 
in that section a few weeks ago. 
Hazard and Elkhorn shipments are in- 
creasing and the Harlan County mines 
are active. The general price list, how- 
ever, is unchanged and there have been 
some concessions in quotations on west- 
ern Kentucky prepared sizes. 


Head of the Lakes Steady 


Docks at the Head of the Lakes are 
gratified with the way in which busi- 
ness is moving. Industrial consumers 
and public utilities have displayed in- 
creasing interest in the market and 
many are showing more willingness to 
contract for substantial tonnages at 
current prices. Despite this favorable 
situation, however, the shipments from 
the docks have been slightly below the 
May averages. 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 




















Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted "1976" 1907" 1927” W927¢ ss Mildwest Quoted Woe h9ar" Voor” 4aSze" 
We ' Dp uo wes uo 
Smokelesslump ....... Columbus $3.10 $3.35 $3.35 $3.25@$3.50 Franklin, Ill.lump....... Chicago..... $2.60 $3.15 $3.15 $3.15 
Smokeless mine-run... Columbus 2.10 2.30 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 Franklin, Ill. mine-run.... Chicago..... 2.25 t > Fe 
Smokeless screenings... . . Columbus 1.25 1.10 1.10 14.00@ 1.25 Franklin, Il. screenings... Chieago..... 1.80 t z t 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.00 3.35 3.35 3.25@ 3.50 Central, Ill.lump........ hicago..... 2:25 2.85 2.85 2:75@ 3.00 
a mine-run.. a 112 Ginetnati ae oz He 3 Ae 4 4 Home oy mine-run..... we ae a : ; ; 
okeless lump.......... incinna : ; ; : 5 n screenings.... icago..... : 
Smokeless mine-run.. Cincinnati 2:00 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 Ind.4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2.40 3.05 3.05 3.00@ 3.15 
See eee ce tS ES Leese Bares: Ge a t 
okeless mine-run...... Boston...... : : 2 : i nd. ein screenings... jicago..... d 
Clearfield mine-run....... Boston...... 1.80 1.70 1.75 1- ge 1.85 Ind.5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 2.15. 2.65 2:65 2:00@ 2.75 
Cambria ee. ecient Boston...... 2.10 2.00 2.00 1.90 .20 Ind. 5th Vein mine-run ... Chicago..... 1.95 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Somerset mine-run....... oston...... 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 1.95 Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.45 1.90 1.90 1.85@ 2.00 
Pool | (ovr ‘Standard).. New York.. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 2.75 Mt. Olive lump Se Se St. Louis 2.35 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. 2.65 2.80 2.80 2.70@ 2.95 Mt. Olive mine-run...... St. Louis 2.15 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Pool ! 7 Standard)... Baltimore.. 2.10 2.15 2.25 2.20@ 2.35 Mt. Olive screenings..... St. Louis [35 - 2:00 2:06 2.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... . 2.10 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.15 Standard lump.......... St. Louis aia). 2.22 2.92 2.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 2.10 2.05 2.05 1.85@ 2.25 Standard mine-run...... St. Louis 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 1.85 1.80 1.85 1.80@ 1.90 Standard screenings...... St. Louis 25) “tgs. . 4.29 1.75 
Nebo Gr.Low Vol.).. New York.... 1.85 1.75 1.75 1.65@ 1.90 West Ky. block......... Louisville 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
0 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 1.85 1.75 1.75 1.65@ 1.90 West Ky. mine-run...... Louisville 1.25 1.50 1.45 1.35@ 1,60 
Pool 10 (HG Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 1.75 1.65 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 West Ky. screenings..... Louisville 1.05 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York.... 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 West Ky. block......... Chicago..... 75 0.65. 1:65 1.608. 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia... 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.70 West Ky. mine-run...... Chicago..... 1.15 1.40 1.40 1.39 1.45 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.60 
High-Volatile, Eastern South and Southwest 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York.... 1.40 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.60 BigSeamlump........... Birmingham.. 2.30 2.35 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... ane ang 1.45 1.45 1.45 eh 1.60 BigSeam mine-run....... Birmingham 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.50@ 1.90 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore.. 1.45 1.35 1.35 1.50@ 1.65 BigSeam (washed)....... Birmingham.. 2.10 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh sc’d gas....... Pittsburgh 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.20@ 2.40 § B Ky.block.......... Chicago. .... 2.40 2.20 2.20 2.25@ 2.50 
en eeneeen... Pittsburgh 2.00 2.20 2.20 2.00@ 2.20 8 E. Ky. mine-run Chicago 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.50@ 175 
Pittsburgh mine-run (St.).. Pittsburgh 1.75 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.10 oF KY bck, “a seeill ig as 6h aes — 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.50 §%.E.Ky.block.......... uisville : . 2. 2.00@ 2. 
Kanawhalump.......... Columbus 2.05 2.35 2.30 2.10@ 2.50 8.E. Ky. mine-run....... Louisville 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.40@ 1.75 
ae mine-run....... a re te +e te oe 36 a . —“d es SS mere tee: oo SD: Ce. Ae. 1a 1.35 
anawha screenings... .. . umbus..... ‘ . : ; . , > A Se incinnati... 2.15 2.10 2.35 1.90@ 2.75 
Wy WOMENS bs 0 000500 Cincinnati... 2.25 2.10 2.25 1.75@ 2.75 § &. Ky.minerun....... Cincinnati... 1.60 1.55 1.60 1.25@ 1.85 
W. Va. gas mine-run...... Cincinnati... 1.60 1.40 1.60 1.50@ |. 75 8. E. K screenings Cincinnati 1.10 1.15 1.10 90@ 1.35 
W. Va.steam mine-run.... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.60 1.40 1.25@ 1.45 K : , adn K City. ; : $ : 425 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .90@ 1.25 ansas UMP............ ansas City. 4.00 4.35 3.60 3.75@ 4. 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.35 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.50 Kansas mine-run......... Kansas City. 3.00 2.85 2.80 2.85 
Hocking mine-run........ Columbus.... 1.55 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.90 Kansas screenings........ Kansas City. 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.75 
— {iw er ———-° i i, 2 sat 1.35 + : ame a Satins Mae 
o. 8lump......... eveland.... ‘ ross tons, f.o.b. vesse! mpton Roads. 
Pitts. No. 8 mine-run..... Cleveland.... 1.75 $ t Tt tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in i‘alics. 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland... 1.25 z t {Quotations withdrawn because of strike. 
Carsend Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 
Market Freight June 21, 1926———— ———— June 13, 1927 - June 20, 1927¢-——-—— 
Quo Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
0 EE ee oe tow Yost. eck oaee 3-38 ormmtagee>- 8. eee eo aiettnw ah +f 200 8.55 ee 3.3008 $ 
DRGs 26s benkeneee i phia : ; \ ee pene poe : FEED ° Teaiepedpeaapene ae : 
cere saunexsxn> si New York.......... 2.34 8.50@ 8.75 $398 9.25 $8. 25@$8.50 8.45@ 8.60 $8. 25@$8.50 8.45@ 8.60 
Et: Senpnns +t xe este Philadelphia... withers 3-3? oe 85 ons 15 9@ 0 8 7 60 8. sn 00 8 | 8.60 
eee ekbeh > oe rid i ciben hoes ; a 5 ‘ s . 88 
aa a: New al re eine ena 2.34 9.00@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.10 
oe De Sinketk nese esa a = 9. — 3338 ee 9. “.” 50 fn 9. i, 50 10 
ae Sa ® ‘ ; ‘ ; ; : oe 
Sea New York.......... 2.34 8.00@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.15 8.25@ 8.50 8.45@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.50 8.45@ 8.60 
eet ieee esenesuey Seeenpeia 44 sate ed 3 380 a ag "= —— — .- 7. 8.60 
Tie: lU.lC ee f A « A 2 5 ‘ . 88 
Mi ysbsshaeunceceed New Sisk wees & 2.22 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.50 
— ckeuskekeseoe ae Se a So eewian eo a $208 4 nice, = aes dala 6.00@ 6.25 
Ey Se ee Ss > ; é i : . 6.1 6.11 
ER _ See Now York......... 2.22 1.75@ 2.25 3.00@ 3.50 2.25@ 2.50 2.50@ 3.00 2.25@ 2.50 2.50@3.00t 
tbat ate ota 222 140@ 183 2.000 2.28 © Tose 1.90 2.00@ 2.25 1.63@ 1.90 00m 2:95 
New York.......... ; : ‘ : : : : : : : ‘ : 
Philaaeiphia. 2.14 1.65@ 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 1.90@ 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 1.90@ 2.50 + 008 2.2> 
SE TENET. wocwe 2.22 1.00@ 1.40 1.50@ 1.75 1.10@ 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.10@ 1.45 1.50@ 1.75 
Philadelphia........ 2.14 1.50@ 1.75 1.50@ 1.75 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 1.50 
A. Ss 2.22 1.30@ 1.60 2.00 Re GSO, | See see as Sees ee 





*Net tons, f.o.b. mines. f Advances over previous week shown in heavy type; declines in t/alics. Domestic buckwheat -@. L. & W.), $3.50 
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There has been such a liberal run of 
cargoes from the lower ports that the 
docks at Duluth and Superior have been 
building up stockpiles. Supplies on 
hand as of June 1 were estimated at 
3,255,000 net tons of bituminous coal 
and 511,000 tons of anthracite. During 
the second week of June 56 cargoes of 
coal were unloaded and 26 vessels were 
reported en route. Prices are firm. 

Cool weather has stimulated domestic 
buying at the Twin Cities—but only to 
a’ moderate degree. Anthracite demand 
lags and the volume of movement of 
substitute fuels gains. Steam buying 
is irregular, but prices are steady. 
Trade at Milwaukee is quiet, but re- 
tailers are pushing for orders. Prices 
on Pocahontas to the domestic con- 
sumer have been advanced 50c. 


Southwestern Market Stronger 


The market for Kansas coal con- 
tinued firm last week with one operator 
reporting as high as $4.25 for shaft- 
mined lump—an increase of 25c. over 
the quotations for the preceding week. 
Shaft-mined screenings were firm at 
$2.75, with strip-pit crushed mine-run 
and screenings at $2.60@$2.65. June 
prices in other Southwestern fields re- 
mained unchanged, with domestic in- 
quiry moderate and steam demand rea- 
sonably active. 

Little, if any improvement, is no- 
ticeable in domestic demand in the 
Colorado market despite cooler weather. 
Steam buying also is light. Mines are 
not averaging over 24 days per week. 
“No bills” of the larger domestic sizes 
are increasing, but there is no real 
accumulation of nut or steam sizes. 
Wyoming coals are enjoying a fair 
demand. 

There is no change in the Utah situ- 
ation. Mines are working less than 
half-time, but this does not keep down 
the surplus of slack coal. Whatgebusi- 
ness there is in the larger sizes is for 
storage. The steam movement is below 
the seasonal average, but there has 
been no real slump outside of slack and 
prices have not broken. The labor situ- 
ation is satisfactory. 


Listlessness in Cincinnati 


Listlessness has fallen upon the Cin- 
cinnati market and there is a dearth of 
new orders and of inquiries. Outside 
pressure is exerted to further depress 
prices, with lake buyers. offering 10@ 
25c. per ton less for slack than is quoted 
on all-rail tonnage. Smokeless mine- 
run sold down to $2 last week. and 
there was some shading in prices on 


lump and egg. Slack, after slipping 
fast, made some recovery; at the end 
of the week the minimum had worked 
back to $1.75. 

The spread in prices in the high- 
volatile fields continues wide. Some 
shippers, comfortably fixed with high- 
grade tonnage, are holding out for 
maximum figures, but other less fortu- 
nately circumstanced cut sharply, par- 
ticularly on domestic sizes, to move 
coal. As a result at one’ end of the 
string 4- and 6-in. lump and block are 
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quoted at $1.75@$2 and at the. other 
end, $2.50@$2.75. Egg is stronger, but 
slack and mine-run are softer. 

Coal movement through the Cincin- 
nati gateway last week totaled 14,288 
cars, an increase of 1,928 cars’ over 
the preceding week, but 56 cars less 
than a year ago. The greatest gain— 
1,568 cars—was made by the Louisville 
& Nashviile. The total included 3,364 
cars en route to the lakes. The number 
of empties en route to the mines in- 
creased from 14,053 to 14,712 cars. 


Ohio Situation Unchanged 


There has been no material change 
in the market situation in northern and 
central Ohio during the past week. 
Bargain prices on both steam and do- 
mestic grades have had little effect 
upon sluggish buying at Columbus. Re- 
tailers are well stocked up and now 
buy sparingly. Steam buying is slow 
and the market in industrial coals fea- 
tureless. Better control of lake move- 
ment, however, is keeping distress coal 
off the Columbus market. The Cleve- 
land market is quiet and coal is: ‘plen- 
tiful. ‘ 

Prices are weaker in the Pittsburgh 
district and there is nothing: im sight 
to indicate an early improvément in 
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This diagram normally shows the relative, not the actual, price on fourteen coals, 


representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous output of the United States, 
weighted first with respect to the proportion each of slack, prepared and run of mine 
normally shipped, and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally produced. 
The average thus obtained was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke: 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War Industries Board. Owing 
to the suspension of cperations in certain unionized fields the figures since April 2 have 
been reweighted to cover present-day tonnage. Figures for June 6, 13 and 20 are 
tentative only. *Revised. : 











































































































































































































































































































934 COAL AGE VoL.31, No.25 
rae Car Loadings and Suppl 
800 } « pply 
4 —C Loaded— 
750 d All. “Coal 
/926-192T- y>, A q Cars Cars 
700 Week ended June 4, 1927........ 911,298 139,572 
5 650 Y Week ended May 28, 1927....... 1,026,397 165,723 
Week ended June 5, 1926........ 944,864 154,550 
aad Week ended May 29, 1926....... 1,081,164 177,600 
z re -—Surplus Cars— —Car Shortages— 
$ 550 7 All Coal All Coal 
yi tT J Cars Cars Cars Cars 
@ 500A aoe. May 31, 1927... 256,488 78,148 ........ ....... 
E 450) / 4925 f, pe N 4 May 23, 1927... 248,771 77,304 ........ ......- 
5 \ N y 04 ¢ Bo 2 ee et * pee gmnnaees 
2 400 Bhan MI / [AN No 
& 350K BL BL bah a LW LN SH 
300 TINA LA! vif rTy YLT T | by ' stove are still active, but less so than 
VIAN IYI TY a week ago. Independent coals are 
ase N vo sluggish and concessions are offered in 
200 some quarters on straight lots of nut 
150 BITUMINOUS COAL DUMPED and pea. Steam sizes are easy, with 
a ps independent quotations much lower 
100 BY WEEKS than company circulars. __ 
50 | | Philadelphia demand also is receding. 
0 | | Retail yards are well stocked and the 
THUG52B%29KBW7 M24 1 BH NICH OUSONM &ist95i219%2 916231859 retail distributors show no inclination 
Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar: to take on further commitments. 
Nevertheless there are few cut-price 
demand. Inquiry for Pittsburgh and ing, but the total tonnage in reserve, offers made to move tonnage. As at 
New York, stove and egg retain an 


Fairmont coal for lake shipment after 
Aug. 10 apparently has not developed 
any actual orders. The open-shop 
movement in western Pennsylvania is 
spreading. During the week ended 
June 11 the Pittsburgh Coal Co. re- 
ported an output of 133,468 tons. 

Central Pennsylvania loadings the 
second week of the month increased to 
13,288 cars as compared with 10,517 
cars the week ended June 4. Prices on 
the better grades of coal are slightly 
stronger. Pool 1 is $2.45@$2.60; pool 
71, $2.30@$2.45; pool 9, $2.15@$2.25; 
pool 10, $1.85@$2; pools 11 and 18, 
$1.75@$1.80. | Neither prices nor de- 
mand. have shown improvement in the 
Buffalo market, but there is practically 
no consignment coal offering. 


‘New England Still Dull 


The story from New England is one 
of continued dullness. A few shippers 
try to force coal upon reluctant buyers, 
but most of the factors in the trade are 
co-ordinating output and current de- 
mand so that less is heard of accumu- 
lations at the Southern loading piers. 
Standard pool:1 is held at $4.50@$4.60, 
f.o.b. vessels, with some less desirable 
coal selling at $4.30@$4.40. Demand 
for smokeless coal in the West is help- 
ing the price situation. aie 

Quotations f.o.b. cars for inland de- 
liveries from Providence, Portland and 
Boston fluctuate with the necessities 
of the supply depots. Most of the coal, 
however, has been moving at $5.50@ 
$5.75 per net ton, f.o.b. cars at the 
loading port. There is little demand for 
all-rail coal from central Pennsylvania 
although some shippers continue an 
active canvass for business. 

A stronger tone pervades the New 
York bituminous market. Optimism is 
more common and indications of heavier 
buying are bright. Purchasing agents 
are making inquiries with greater fre- 
quency and there is a feeling that defi- 
nite improvement will be a fact before 
the end of July. Contract coals are 
moving steadily, but spot buying is 
slow and uncertain. Spot quotations, 
however, are well maintained. 

Shippers find it very difficult to cre- 
ate any action in the Philadelphia bitu- 
minous trade. Stockpiles are diminish- 


of course, is still above the average and 
this militates against forward buying. 
Public utilities continue to take on sup- 
plies, but railroad fuel agents show less 
interest in the market—apparently in 
the hope that indifference will mean 
sacrifice offers by the producers. 

Despite a moderate tightening in 
quotations on the better grades of fuel, 
the general level of prices in the Balti- 
more market is low. The slight stiffen- 
ing in certain classes has been due to 
an increase in inquiries for future de- 
liveries. Nothing suggesting a short- 
age or scarcity in supply, however, is 
visible and the majority of the indus- 
trial consumers are content to depend 
upon the spot market for their fuel 
requirements. 

Aside from more scattered inquiries, 
the past week has witnessed no change 
in the steam-coal situation in the Bir- 
mingham district. Few of the inquiries 
have been translated into orders and 
spot business is extremely light. Con- 
tract movement is low. Free tonnage 
of domestic sizes is increasing—par- 
ticularly in lump, which is worrying 
some of the producers. 


Anthracite Buying Backward 


Anthracite buying in the New York 
market is backward. Operators appear 
to have adopted the policy of restrict- 
ing output rather than increasing stor- 
age to meet this situation. Egg and 


appearance of strength, but other sizes 
are easy. Reduced running time is help- 
ing the steam sizes, but the movement 
is draggy. 

Most Baltimore dealers report a nor- 
mal trade in anthracite for this season 
of the year. Buffalo buying is back- 
ward and no immediate change in the 
situation is anticipated. Lake ship- 
ments, however, are increasing. Dur- 
ing the week ended June 16 the dump- 
ings totaled 45,900 tons. About half of 
this tonnage was cleared for Milwau- 
kee. The Toronto domestic trade is 
quiet. 


Stronger Tone in Furnace Coke 


Decrease in the amount of coke on 
track in the Connellsville region has 
stiffened spot furnace quotations fol- 
lowing the recent slump. The market 
now is fairly steady at $2.85@$3, with 
little coke to be had under $2.85. Some 
third-quarter business has been closed 
at $3.25, but most ovens are holding out 
for $3.50, although some would be will- 
ing, it is said, to close for the half- 
year at $3.25. 

Production of beehive coke in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region during the week ended June 11 
was 96,900 net tons, according to the 
Connellsville Courier. Furnace-oven 
output was 60,700 tons, a decrease of 
6,700 tons when compared with the pre- 
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Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Erie Ports 
o 
During Season to End of May 
(In Net Tons) 
a 1927. — 4 1926. ey 1925- ——~, 
Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 

Hocking Valley...........6..e.00% 2,439,940 67,584 2,507,524 1,650,366 46,881 1,697,247 1,867,930 56,230 1,924,160 

Toled as in 66,361 1,082 567,443 3,911 1,3 305,288 310,425 330 = 310,755 
De ssendns N. Y. C.-Ohio Central Lines....... 793,167 36,286 829,453 371,958 18,461  390,4 138,659 12,991 151,650 
Baltimore & Ohio................. 813,893 24,066 837,959 519,927 13,848 533,775 536,564 17,385 553,949 
Sandusky...... PUIURVIVORIEL. coos. so c'svbs ence 1,993,799 56,574 2,050,373 1,071,060 30,065 1,101,125 920,309 28,507 948,816 
Huron......... Wheeling & Lake Erie............. 156,103 5,235 161,338 188,461 7,980 196,441 200,977 9,763 210,740 
Tovaid........<.. Baltimore & Ohio...............0- 633,179 34,871 668,050 244,386 22,274 266,660 41,645 25,588 67,233 
Chovdiend | Penneylvanis ia ah Betas Seer 222,241 22,416 244,657 2,30 17,475 9,776 13,261 27,501 40,762 
eneemrenn te? Na nay ne rn, sity ecw oe tles 17,519 572 WRG)... co ccnaer. ne senate eons 18,138 1,252 9,390 
Fairport....... eine Mtie S) oo cts 389,251 23,587 412,838 48,668 10,917 59,585 44,497 18,239 62,736 
porate J New York Central................ 420,540 21,968 442,508 21,946 8,313 30,259 89,583 22,899 112,482 
TS IR ioe toi a sh sa v's eee x 148,085 7,474 155,559 183,192 10,922 194,114 85,704 10,773 6,477 
Conneaut... ... Bessemer & Lake Erie............. 174,805 33,094 07,899 233,597 29,117 262,714 202,381 47,569 249,950 
_ oppase Pennsylvania................0.005 176,821 17,533 194,354 32,441 9,561 42,002 23,554 12,187 35,741 
MRR er i Sd Ohh hil, ic ochre cone Retire ne teas 8,945,704 352,342 9,298,046 4,932,214 227,191 5, 159,405 4,493,627 291,214 4,784,841 
RR 5. nh akS tec uheateachavecuns *126,460 2,654 129,114 *60,142 774 ~—- 60,916 #33017 1,048 34,065 





*Coal loaded into vessels in December of previous year, after close of navigation, and forwarded from Lake Erie ports during year indicated. 
Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, manager. 





ceding week. Merchant-oven output was 

36,200 tons, a decrease of 1,090 tons. 
Third-quarter contracts on foundry 

coke in the Birmingham district are be- 


largest output ever shown for May, be- 
ing 1.4 per cent and 15.6 per cent 
higher than 1926 and 1925, respectively. 
The daily rate for the 31 working days 


Byproduct and Beehive Coke Output In 
the United States by Months* 


(In Thousands of Net] Tons) 


: Byproduct Beehive Total 
ing closed at the second-quarter figure in May was 122,323 tons, 1 per cent less 1924 monthly average.. 2,833 806 3,639 
of $5.50 per ton. Spot foundry coke is than the rate of 123,567 tons for the 30 de monthly average.. 3,326 946 4,272 
firm at $6. There is a fair demand for days in April. The 77 active plants D6 enemy gaye ett a 
domestic coke at $4.50 for egg, $4.20 produced about 84 per cent of their March, 1927.......... "879 890 4,769 
for stove and $3.70 for nut, f.o.b. ovens. capacity. 7 ey i927. sas SA a 3499 430 442 


Domestic coke is easy in Buffalo. 





Byproduct Coke Production 
Shatters May Record 


Output of byproduct coke in the 
United States during May amounted to 
3,792,000 net tons, an increase of 85,000 
tons, or 2.2 per cent, when compared 


Production of beehive coke during 
May shows a decided drop in compari- 
son with April, the total being esti- 
mated at 630,000 tons, a decrease of 
150,000 tons, or 19 per cent. The daily 
rate of 24,231 tons also was 19 per 
cent lower than the rate for April. 

Output of all coke was 4,422,000 tons, 
of which 86 per cent was produced in 
byproduct ovens and 14 per cent in bee- 





*Excludes screenings and breeze. 


The total quantity of coal consumed 
at coke plants during May was about 
6,442,000 tons, of which 5,448,000 tons 
was charged in byproduct ovens and 
994,000 tons in beehive ovens. 


Estimated Coal Consumed Monthly In 
Manufacture of Coke 


with the April production. It was the hive ovens. (In Thousands of Net Tons) 

Byproduct Beehive Total 
1924 monthly average.. 4,060 1,272 5,332 
1925 monthly average... 4,759 1,452 6,211 
1926 monthly average.. 5,334 1,509 6,843 
G O G March 1927-00020. $373—saOe G97 

a } : ; 
reen Opposes Government Control of Power; Apell, 1927.........2. 5,327 1'230 «6,557 
MEG, VET Osicenc pce, be 994 6,442 


Government control of public 
utilities is strongly opposed by or- 
ganized labor in this country, 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, de- 
clared last week before the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association 
at its convention in Atlantic City, 
N. J. He also announced that or- 
ganized labor welcomes the elec- 
trification movement, which it be- 
lieves inures to the benefit of the 
wage earner. 

Mr. Green said that industrial 
freedom is as essential as political 
freedom, and that the former can 
be retained only by leaving indus- 
try to private initiative. 

“Let us hope,” he said, “that our 
nation will always remain free 
from governmental, autocratic and 
dictatorial control of its industries 
and its workers. The workers 
prize these blessings and benefits 
very highly because they mean 
more to them than to other classes 
of our citizenship. They cherish 
them as priceless rights and they 
are determined to transmit them 
as a heritage to their children and 
to succeeding generations. 





Says Labor Welcomes Electrification 


“There is no industry in America 
which occupies a more strategic 
position than the electric power 
industry. With all the advance- 
ment it has made there is still a 
great and ever-broadening oppor- 
tunity in the homes, in the fac- 
tories and in the transportation 
systems of all countries for its fur- 
ther extension and use. The com- 
forts of home life, the heat, light 
and service supplied the communi- 
ties and the commercial, scientific 
and educational use, all mean that 
the electric power industry will 
succeed, even though other indus- 
tries may be affected by economic 
or industrial changes. 

“American labor welcomes the 
extended use and development of 
electric power and electric service. 
We wish to be helpful in promot- 
ing the success of this great indus- 
try. Labor offers its service, its 
skill and its constructive effort in 
building up and in extending the 
industry which you represent, so 
that the human race may enjoy in 
full measure the advantages and 
opportunities of our modern civil- 
ization.” 








Of the total production of byproduct 
coke during May, 3,133,000 tons, or 82.6 
per cent, was made in plants associated 
with iron furnaces, and 659,000 tons, or 
17.4 per cent, was made at merchant or 
other plants. 





May Lease Virginian Ry. to 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


An offer by common stockholders of 
the Virginian Ry. to lease their road 
for a 12 per cent rental is reported to 
be under consideration by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio to add another seaport, 
Hampton Roads, to the lines of the 
C. & O. system, now being discussed 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Two years ago the Norfolk & West- 
ern, presumably inspired by its largest 
stockholder, the Pennsylvania, tried to 
lease the Virginian, but the plan was 
rejected by the I. C. C. President W. J. 
Harahan of the C. & O. testified during 
one of the hearings on the Chesapeake 
merger that control of the Virginian 
was under consideration. Earnings 
of the Virginian have shown large 
gains in the past four months, April 
revenues showing an increase of 71 per 
cent over a year ago and the first four 
months an increase of 46 per cent. 
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Foreign Market 
And Export News 




















British Trade More Hopeful; not yet on a stable basis a he 


; growing, mainly from France. 
French Licenses Liberal 


situation in patent fuels is uneven, but 

Prospects of larger coal shipments to =o a e = favor. | ; 

: : oal output by Belgian mines in 
France is restoring the onhidence of april was 2080380 tons agninst 2.277, 

: ; a 

to cabled advices to the Department of totaled 1,275,020 aoe, xeon with 
Commerce from its “apa gr at 14'105,020 tons a month earlier. Coke 
London. The general — 18 CON- production in April was 440,100 tons, 
sidered much _— oe oe t French against 432,800 in the preceding month 
_ It is officially reported tha ¢ af and a monthly average of 293,580 tons 
import licenses have een granted for in 1018. Patentfuel output in. April 
Faly and August delivery, which rep- ftsled 121/700 tons, compared, with 
rong Hig wd —— yen _ average in 1913 of 217,220 tons. 

May exports of coal were 4,800,000 
gross tons, an increase of 16 per cent 
over April. Output for the week ended 
June 4 ao ant or _— go Mine Stocks Heavy 

sed sli urin 
ney re ey ts 7 Paris, France, June 9.—Effort to 

Sir Burton Chadwick, Parliamentary stimulate coal distribution have proved 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, stated of little effect; the market continues 
recently, in reply to a question by Com- dull and featureless. Stockpiles at the 
mander Bellairs, that the Board of mines in all fields are uncomfortably 
Trade estimated that in 1913 exports of large. 
coal accounted for 80 per cent of the There has been scarcely any cessation 
weight of the total exports of goods the of the storm of protests by interests 
produce and manufacture of the United affected by the decree establishing a 
Kingdom. Corresponding estimates license system regulating coal imports. 
have not been made by the Board of It is generally understood, however, 
Trade for recent years, but according that authorizations will be liberally 
to estimates made by the Liverpool granted whenever French coal is not 
Steam Ship Owners’ Association, the adversely affected by dumping prac- 
corresponding proportions would be as_ tices. The purpose of the measure is 
follows: 1923, 82 per cent; 1924, 79 to compel the French to buy native coal 
per cent; 1925, 76 per cent; 1926, 62 and so help the French mining indus- 
per cent. try, which is threatened seriously by 

unemployment. It probably also is to 





French Market Sluggish; 





Belgian Market Maintains In conformity with a recently an- 
nounced plan of shipping Nord and Pas- 


Favorable Position de-Calais coal by steamer from Dun- 


Brussels, Belgium, June 9.—Business_ kirk to French Atlantic ports the mines 
in the Belgian coal market maintains of the Courriéres have received an 
a favorable basis. Semi-bituminous is order from the Bordeaux Gas Co. for 
much favored among industrial grades. 1,500 tons of unscreened coal at about 
Coking smalls, too, are in more active 140 fr. c.if. Bordeaux, which repre- 
demand, with quotations 137@142 fr. sents about 95 fr. at the pithead. Oper- 
for good qualities. The call for smalls ators in the Center and South have pro- 
for brick and lime plants is relatively tested against this arrangement, being 
favorable for this time of the year. unable to take advantage of it and 
Many collieries are drawing upon claiming this business as rightfully 
stocks. theirs. 

Household coals are generally in good Receipts of indemnity fuel through 
position. Prices remain steady, espe- Strasbourg during May totaled 147,500 
cially for anthracite grades. There tons, of which 900 tons was coke and 
have been no new developments in the the remainder raw coal. 
coke market. While it is argued that Production of coal, coke, and patent 
some of the consuming industries are fuel in the Nord and Pas-de-Calais dis- 
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insure a more favorable trade balance. 
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tricts during the first three months of 
1927 showed a considerable increase, 
amounting to 8,662,654 metric tons of 
coal, 796,480 tons of coke, and 475,414 
tons of patent fuel. Figures for the 
first quarter of 1926 were 7,849,115, 
685,108 and 658,748 tons, respectively, 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Based upon figures for the first quar- 
ter of the current year, it is estimated 
that the total, production of the mines 
of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais for 1927 
will reach 2,000,000 tons’ more than 
that of 1926, which amounted to 32,517,- 
277 tons. 





Export Clearances of Coal 
Week Ended June 16 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Trinidad: Tons 
Dan. Str. Frederiksborg, for Port 
Oe I oe oa an 4 ca 0 ee Tiss cea ae 2,596 


For Martinique: 
Nor. Str. Edvard Much, for Fort de 


4) RRR ee ee et 3,935 
For British West Indies: 
Nor. Str. Skogheim, for Castries.... 3,997 
For Brazil: 
Braz. Str. Aracaju, for Rio de 
ID ots Sieh ee a wards as ah 4,284 
For Cuba: 
Nor. Str. Gefion, for Havana....... 3,820 
Nor. Str. Anders, fcr Santiago...... 1,820 


For Virgin Islands: 

Amer. Str. Munalbro, for St. Thomas. 6,364 
For Canada: 

Ital. Str. Labor, for Quebec........ 5,792 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 


For Porto Rico: 
Am, Str. Onondaga, for San Juan.... —— 





Hampton Roads Coal Dumpings* 


(In Gross Tons) 
June9 June 16 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: 


Tons dumped for week........... 114,422 128,041 
Virginian Piers, Sewalls Pt.: 

Tons dumped for week........... 108,914 68,197 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 

Tons dumped for week........... 139,406 137,482 


*Data on cars on hand, tonnage on hand and ton- 
age waiting withheld due to shippers’ protest. 





Pier and Bunker Prices 


(Per Gross Ton) 
PIERS 
June 9 June | 
Pool 1, New York.... $5.50@$5.75 $5.50@$5.75 
Pool 9, New York.... 5.00@ 5.25 00 25 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.75@ 5.00 75 


Pool 11, New York.... 4.50@ 4.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.80@ 4.95 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.55@ 4.80 
Poo 11, Philadelphia... 4.35@ 4.70 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.50 

Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 425.@ 4.40 
Pool 3, Hamp. Roads. 4.00@ 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.00@ 4.15 

BUNKERS 


Pool 1, New York.... $5.75@$6.00 $5.75@$6.00 
Pool 9, New York.... 5.25@ 5.50 

Pool 10, New York.... 5.00@ 5.25 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.75@ 5.00 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.00@ 5.20 


ww 
uw 
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.10@ 4.20 
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Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 4.80@ 5.05 80@ 5.05 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.60@ 4.95 60@ 4.95 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.60 4.50 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.49 4.40 
Pools 5-6-7, Hamp. Rds. 4.15 4.20 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 





Current Quotations, British Coal 
F.o.b. Port, Gross Ton 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff : June 11 June 18t 
Admiralty, large............. 22s. 22s. 6d. 
Steam smalls................ 14s. 6d. 14s. 6d. 

Newcastle: 
ne ee ae 19s. 14s. 6d. 
MIE NSS 5 rn osx ue» 609 16s.@17s. 17s. 3d. 
Best bunkers................ 16s. 16s. 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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Coming Meetings 





International Chamber of Commerce. 
Fourth congress at Stockholm, Sweden, 
June 27 to July 2. 

Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Associ- 
ation. Annual convention at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, June 28-30. Secretary, 
B, F. Nigh, Columbus, Ohio. 

Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association. Annual conven- 
tion, the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 28-30. Managing Director, 
N. H. Kendall, 706 Great Northern 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Annual First-Aid Meet for champion- 
ship of Pennsylvania (open to mining 
and industrial teams), Ebensburg Fair 
Grounds, July 9. Superintendent, H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Box 334, Ebensburg, Pa. 

Second (Triennial) Empire Mining 
and Metallurgical Congress opens at 
Montreal, Can., Aug. 22 and continues 
to Sept. 28, under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy. Secretary, George C. 
Mackenzie, 604 Drummond Building, 
Montreal, Can. 

New York State Coal Merchants 
Association. Fall meeting Sept. 8, 9 
and 10 at Niagara Falls, N. Y. Exe- 
cutive secretary, G. W. F. Woodside, 
Albany, N. Y. 





Industrial Notes 





R. P. Shimmin has been appointed 
assistant to the chairman and the 
president of the Link-Belt Co. and will 
hereafter make his headquarters at 910 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago. Frank 
B. Caldwell has been designated as 
sales manager with headquarters at the 
39th St. plant in the same city and will 
have supervision over sales activities in 
the Western division. 


The Automatic Coal Burner Co. came 
under complete control and ownership 
of the Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 
Wash., on June 1, with Wylie Hemphill 
as president of the subsidiary company. 

The Union Trust Co. of Pittsburgh 
purchased the coal lands, bonds and 
notes of the Sullivan Pocahontas Coal 
Co. at a sale last week held in Welch 
by the U. S. Court for the Southern 
District of West Virginia. The price 
was $160,000. The only other bidder 
was Sam Polon of Welch. The real 
property consisted of five tracts of coal 
land and in addition stocks in seven 
coal companies and notes and bonds. 
The sale was conducted by Frederick L. 
Thomas, special commissioner. 


The Falk Corporation of Milwaukee, 
Wis., manufacturer of herringbone 
gears, speed reducers, steel castings, 
Diesel engines and flexible couplings, 
has opened an office in Chicago at 122 
South Michigan Avenue. The office 
will be in charge of C. H. Thomas. 

The Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago, 
Tll., has appointed the Hofius Steel & 
Equipment Co., Seattle, Wash., as rep- 
resentatives in Washington and the 
Northwestern territory. The Hyman- 
Michaels Co. deal in new and relaying 
rails, logging and railroad equipment, 
also heavy machinery. 
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New Equipment 














Desirable Features Combined 
In Wire Splicer 


The type SL‘ wire’ splicer, recently 
announced by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., of East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is said to combine 
ease of installation with high mechani- 
cal strength and low electrical resist- 
ance. The wire groove is straight, and 
the device may be slipped entirely over 
one piece of wire when making a splice. 
The wire is held by x-in. cup-pointed 
setscrews threaded through nonferrous 
nuts. These nuts are free to rock, and 
the greater the tension on the wire, the 
tighter the setscrews are drawn. This 
increases the mechanical strength, and 
reduces the electrical resistance of the 
splice. 





Cement Projector Can Be 
Handled by One Man 


To facilitate the coating or lining of 


new or old furnace walls with “Ada-. 


mant” cement or other prepared refrac- 
tory, the Botfield Refractories Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has brought out the 
gun shown in the illustration. It is 
designed to operate with compressed 
air at 50 to 80 Ib. pressure and by rea- 
son of its light weight, which is ap- 
proximately 4 lb., and the accessibility 
of the regulating valve, the operation 
is readily performed by one man. 
Steam can be used in place of com- 
pressed air if necessary, but for best 
results the use of air is recommended. 
The handle A is of wood and is so 
shaped that the gun is readily directed 
at any part of the wall. 

In operation, the supply or suction 
pipe is placed in the cement or pre- 
mixed refractory, then the air is turned 
on and regulated by the control valve 
to give the desired flow. 

To prevent plugging of the suction a 

















Portable Cement Projector 


small vent pipe, open at the upper end 
and passing through the supply pipe 
close to the bottom, is added. The 
bottom of the supply pipe is cut away 
so that the flow is not restricted should 
the gun be rested on the bottom of the 
container from which the cement is be- 
ing drawn. 


Flexible Arch Tile Results 
In Better Construction 


A flexible arch tile, enabling more 
economical and much easier arch con- 
struction and maintenance, has recently 
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Easy to Install and Repair 


The illustration shows Reintjes flexible 
tiles used in the construction of the rear 
arch for a horizontal return tubular boiler. 
Many advantages are claimed for these 
tiles which reduce the number of shapes 
required to two. 


been announced by the George P. 
Reintjes Co., 2517-19 Jefferson St., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

This tile is said to form its own arch 
and, therefore, requires no temporary 
arch centers or skewbacks. Nor 1s any 
iron or steel needed. Regardless of the 
thickness of the walls or the varying 
width of span, only two shapes of tile 
are necessary. This is also true 
whether the door jambs are square or 
bevelled. The several styles of tile 
heretofore required are thus eliminated. 


No Levelling Required 


Another feature of this type of arch 
tile is that no levelling, such as is 
necessary with sprung arches, is re- 
quired. The units remain even with ad- 
jacent brickwork without any levelling 
medium. Each step upward is equal to 
one course of brick and the arch is 
built up in sections the width of one 
such course. 

The tapered key of the Reintjes tile 
is claimed to facilitate repairs. It is 
said that replacement arches can be 
driven to a tight fit without disturb- 
ing overhead brickwork. The interior 
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section of the arch can also be repaired 
without interfering with the remaining 
sections. 

This arch tile is stated to be ex- 
tremely flexible in its use and is said, 
among other things, to improve arch 
construction in firing doors, observation 
doors, relieving arches of side walls, 
Chicago combustion arches, rear arches 
of horizontal return tubular boilers, 
roof arches for any type of furnace, 
bridge walls with or without water- 
back, roofs of gas flues, etc. 





Mine Car of Great Capacity 
Dumps Automatically 


A distinct innovation in mine-car de- 
sign has recently been announced by 
the Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. The “Whopper-Automatic” 
is the name given to this latest mine- 
car which, as shown in the illustration, 
resembles a railroad hopper with auto- 
matic drop-bottom. The car here shown 
has a capacity of 7 tons when level full, 
and by increasing its length the ‘ca- 
pacity can be easily raised to 10 tons. 
Provided that the length can be made 
sufficiently great, the height of the car 
can be reduced to suit local conditions. 
Four 3-in. axles, equipped with stand- 
ard loose-wheel roller bearings, are 
employed. For special purposes, these 
cars have already been built with auto- 
matic dropbottom for capacities of 20 
tons, or 897 cu.ft., when level full. Such 
units have been in service every day 
for more than a year and are said to 
have given no trouble of any kind. 

Although subject to variation, de- 
pending upon the conditions under- 
ground, a car of this design having a 
capacity of 889 cu.ft. when level full 
and built for a track gage of 42 in. 
has the following dimensions: Length 
of sides, 16 ft.; length over-all, 18 ft. 
3 in.; width of top, 7 ft.; height above 
rail, 5 ft. 3 in.; and clearance above 
rail, 6 in. 

Many advantages are claimed for this 
large-capacity unit, particularly the 
time saved in loading and hauling. 
When small-capacity mine cars are 
used, and when shifting of these is re- 
quired for every two or three tons of 
coal loaded, the loading machine (if 
such is used) is frequently idle. In 
fact, it often takes more time to shift 
the mine cars than is available for load- 
ing. As it is well known that the maxi- 
mum efficiency of a mechanical loading 
machine can be attained only with a 
continuous supply of cars, the use of 
large capacity units should greatly in- 
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crease the output of machine loaders. 
In many mines the cars are placed 
in the room by electric locomotives and 
are never moved except by them. Ob- 
viously, it would be much more eco- 
nomical for the locomotive to place one 
10-ton unit than several small ones. 

It is probable that the reason a large 
capacity mine car has never been used 
in the past was the fact that it could 
not be economically handled at the tip- 
ple or head house. However, equipped 
with the automatic drop-bottom, these 
larger cars can be used as readily as 
the smaller ones. No handling of the 
car is required outside of the mine for 
the units run in trains and are dumped 
while in motion. As no tilting or rotat- 
ing is required, no special equipment is 
necessary at the tipple. The haulage 
locomotive furnishes all the power re- 
quired as it pulls the cars over the 
storage or dump bin. They are not un- 
coupled and the train does not stop 
during the dumping operation. 








Trade Literature 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, has issued leafiet No. 
20,322, illustrating and describing Sim- 
plified Switchboards for Automatic 


‘Mining Substations. The distinctive 


features are covered, including protec- 
tive relays, sequence of operation, and 
other application and operation factors. 


Feed-Water Heaters. Warren Web- 
ster & Co., Camden, N. J. Bulletin 103. 
Pp. 19; 8x10% in.; illustrated. The ad- 
vantages of the wrought iron welded 
construction of these heaters are out- 
lined. A summary of each series is 
given to quickly determine the general 
type best suited to one’s requirements. 


Safe-Load Fans. The Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. Catalog No. 440. 
Pp. 35; 7%x10% in.; illustrated. De- 
scribes the special advantages of these 
fans, with full backward curved blades, 
for power houses and general use 
where air is required against medium 
to high pressures. 


Floodlight Projectors. Crouse-Hinds 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Bulletin 308, sup- 
plementing catalog 307. The various 
types and their parts are illustrated 
and described. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has issued the following bul- 
letins: GEA-101A; Station Oil Circuit 
Breakers, covers types FK, FKO, FHK 
and FHKO-236. GEA-706; Station Oil 
Circuit Breakers, covers types FK-230 



























































“Whopper Automatic” Mine Car Designed for Large Operations 


Obtainable in capacities up to 10 tons 
and, in special cages, to 20 tons, this car 


is belived that this large-capacity unit 
offers many possibilities for “speeding up” 


is built with an automatic drop bottom. It mining operations. 
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and FHK-230. GEA-722; Selsyns, for 
distant signaling, control and indica- 
tion. GEA-763; Induction Motor 
Panels, Isolated Type for Motors with 
Wound or Squirrei-Cage Rotors. 

Eyes and Ears for the Maintenance 
Man is the title of a folder issued by 
the Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., illustrating and describing its 
graphic instruments. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has issued a folder illustrating and de- 
scribing Car Dumping and Handling 
Equipment formerly manufactured by 
the Car Dumper & Equipment Co. and 
aig part of the Roberts & Schae- 
er Co. 


Galvanometers. Leeds & Northrup, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Catalog No. 20. Pp. 
40; 73x10% in.; illustrated. Contains 
descriptions of complete line of alter- 
nating current galvanometers, includ- 
ing a new portable pointer type. 

Standard Apron Conveyors. The 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Catalog No. 435. Pp. 66; 734x104 in.; 
illustrated. Descriptions and specifica- 
tions of both wood and steel types are 
given. , 

Radiant Heat from Air-Floated Pul- 
verized Coal. Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. 
& Engineering Co., New York City. 
Bulletin No. 12. Pp. 36, 84x11 in.; 
illustrated. Covers the application of 
powdered coal to steam boilers, cement 
kilns, dryers, etc. Tables, charts and 
quick reference information for power 
plant engineers are included. 


Link-Belt Typical Elevators. Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. Book No. 680. 
Pp. 44; 6x9 in.; illustrated. Covers in- 
formation on elevators for various uses. 

Worm Gears and Drives. Fawcus 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Bulletin 
“E.” Pp. 31; 8x10% in.; illustrated. 
Describes the latest improved type of 
worm drive and gives data covering 
dimension outlines, ratios, efficiency and 
horse power rating. 


Cable Drag Scraper. R. H. Beau- 
mont Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Catalog 
No. 95. Pp. 32; 84x11 in.; illustrated. 
The features of this system are de- 
scribed. Specifications and table of 
handling capacities also are included. 
Among the devices featured are the 
double drum scraper winding machine, 
bridle and fittings, tail block car sys- 
tem, slackline cableway excavator, skip 
hoist, tram lift, duplex and simplex 
gates, etc. 











New Companies 





The G. M. Centers Coal Co. has been 
incorporated in Jackson, Ky., with a 
capital of $100,000, by G. M. Center, 
Rudy Draught and O. H. Pollard. 


The King-Boggs Coal Co. has been 
incorporated in Paintsville, Ky., by 
S. P. King, C. W. Boggs and Cora 
King. 

The Central Anthracite Coal Co., Van 
Buren, Ark., with a capital of $50,000, 
has been incorporated by William Mc- 
“Uachlan and Ed L. Matlock. The com- 
pany has acquired the Sunshine mine at 
Spadra, Ark., and will develop a tract 
of 240 acres. 
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Reflections of the 


Repair Shop Foreman 


“You wouldn’t put a tin wheel in 
a twenty-one jewel watch.” 


“But some fellows put cheaply 
made gears and pinions into per- 
fectly good Jeffrey mining ma- 
chines and locomotives.” 


. “And instead of taking their share 
of the wear with the rest of the 


machine, the cheaply made parts 
break.” 


“Then there’s a perfectly good 
Shortwall mining machine or lo- 
comotive laid up for repairs in- 
stead of getting out the coal.” 


“That’s why we stick to Jeffrey 
pinions. They get out the coal.” 


Jeffrey Replacement Parts Fit Jeffrey Equipment 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 


912-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Chicago 


Pittsburgh 
Scranton, Pa. 


Denver Birmingham 


Salt Lake City 


Sales and Service Stations 


Pittsburgh, 600 Seccnd Ave. Salt Lake City, 153 W. Second South St. 
Winchester, Ky., 122 N. Main St. 


Birmingham, 26 S. 20th St. 


Terre Haute, Ind., 319 Cherry St. 
Seranton, 122 Adams Ave. 


Montreal, Canada 








YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


Coal Mine 
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EFFREY 


COAL MINE EQUIPMENT 


Equipment 

Coa! Cutters 
Combination Cutter and 

Loader 
Drills 
Conveyor-Loader 
Sectional Conveyor 
Pit Car Loaders 
Locomotives 
Mine Fans 
Tipple Equipment 
Crushers 





Jeffrey Standard 
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MorE AND MORE BUSINESS HOUSES are using 
the telephone over states and over the na- 
tion as they formerly used it to nearby 
towns. A long distance call appeals to 
the busy buyer. It commands the ear of 
those who would hesitate to see the sales- 
man personally for fear needless time would 
be consumed. Long Distance calls are for the 
busy buyer or seller who must cut expense 
and make the most of time. 

The telephone is the economical, depend- 
able means with which almost any concern 
can reach any distance for business. There is 
hardly any limit to what the man can do who 
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five weeks 


ONE OF THE TRAVELING SALESMEN 
for a large Milwaukee dry goods 
house was suddenly forced to cancel 
his regular trip because of a broken 
leg. In the emergency he decided 
to try Long Distance. From his sick- 
room he covered in five days by tele- 
phone the same territory that nor- 
mally required five or six weeks of 
traveling. On checking up he 
found he had gathered in by Long 
Distance 90% of his usual business! 
travels by telephone. His hours go further. 
Every day, just as in an emergency, the 
telephone on your desk will reach distant 
Cities and states as surely and effectively as 
it connects you with the other side of town. 
What far-away man or concern would you 


like to call now? You'll be surprised how 
little it will cost....... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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| >a every purpose requiring air power under- 
ground, Sullivan mine car compressors are 
ready to help. 


To run rock drills, coal augers, pumps, cement 
guns, or for rock dusting, they bring air power 
right to the job, reducing labor, speeding up the 
work, cutting idle time and cost. 


For more than 20 years, Sullivan underground 
compressors have been first choice in the coal in- 
dustry, based on their sturdiness, dependability 
and convenience. 


Every Underground Air Need 


COAL AGE T 


SULLIVAN 
MINE CAR COMPRESSORS 


are in wide use by small and large coal mines in 
every coal district. Some own six or eight units. 
They are available to suit any mine conditions 
such as track gauge, current, height, and clear- 
ance. Roller bearing trucks provide excellent mo- 
bility. Some models are self propelling. Explo- 
sion proof Government approved motors are ob- 
tainable for gassy mines. Capacities, 93 to 308 
cubic feet. 


Described in Catalog No. 77-IC. 


1. Trimming pillars with a Sullivan Rotator in West Virginia. 
2. ‘“‘WK-26’’ Compressors in battery, operating rock drills in a 700-ft. 
tunnel, Utah. 


3. ‘“‘WK-39” self propelling compressor, with explosion proof motor. 
. Drilling shot holes in the face. 


4 
5. Operating a cement gun for coating roof timbers and walls. 


SU LELAVA 


Boston Pittsburgh 
New York St. Louis 
Huntington Knoxville 


Birmingham 134 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY — pm 


Denver El Pase 
Salt Lake City 
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Results of Fifteen Months Operation 
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W.H.Lesser Reports 


of Chance Coal Cleaners at 
Colonial Breaker 


“<¢ 































E are of the opinion that the Colonial 
Breaker was built for 70 per cent of 
the cost of a similarly constructed 
breaker equipped with jigs. The operating 
costs are approximately 15 cents per ton less 
than those obtained in our own jig equipped 


breakers x x * 


Before making any statement as to the quality 
of the coal shipped from the breaker, you 
should know that ten different beds of coal are 
mined from the Lykens to Orchard inclusive. 
The coal as mined varies in density, fracture 
and inherent ash. Specific gravity determina- 
tions show that pieces of coal vary in density 
from a low of 1.466 to a high of 1.706. 
Likewise, the refuse varies in density from a 


low of 1.897 to high of 2.607. 


The inspections of thousands of cars of dom- 
estic size coal shipped from the breaker, show 
a range of refuse from zero to 1.5 per cent, 
while the smaller sizes vary in ash from 8 to 
15 per cent. 


When producing coal of the above grade, the 
coal in the refuse bank will average 1.61 per 
cent of coal, 1.92 per cent of chipped coal and 
2.25 per cent of bone. ° By chipped coal is 


H.M.Chance & Co- 
Engineers C Lo 
Drexel Buildings 
Philadelphia Penna. 


M.A WALKER, GENERAL MANAGER 
MEARS BUILDING, SCRANTON PENNA. 


meant those pieces of coal which have been 
chipped from a piece of slate. e 


A small amount of refuse is shipped with the 
coal, but the important fact about this refuse 
is—it is a refuse with a high carbon content. 
Also coal lost with the refuse is coal with a 
low carbon content « «* «# 


Our experience up to the present time indicates 
an increase of 3% per cent in the prepared 
sizes over that obtained in the old breakers 
= 


Our sales department reports an increasing 
demand for coal cleaned by the process, the 
customers are pleased with it, and premium 
prices are being obtained for the domestic 
sizes. 


In view of the product produced and the oper- 
ating experience which we have obtained with 
this process, I feel safe in saying that if our 
management was required to make a prompt 
decision regarding which system was to be used 
in a new breaker, they would decide upon the 
sand flotation process with either the launder, 
the hydrotator, or the table concentrating sys- 
tem for treating the barley size and smaller, 
that is, all the sizes passing through a 3/16-in. 
round mesh.” 


H.0.Staples 


Sole Anthrecite Licenser 
Mears Building> 


Scranton. Penna. 
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The GOODMAN Electro- Hydraulic 
POWER 
SHOVEL 










3. Swung over the mine car— 
Ejector Pushes Coal from Scoop 
2. Scoop Thrust 


Forward 





1. Scoop 
withdrawn 


Its Simple Cycle— 
A Thrust—a Lift—a Swing—Diticliange 


‘ Exactly as a Giant might 
Wield a Half-Ton Shovel! 


And then, with hydraulic smoothness, the Scoop withdraws 
to its inward position, swings back and is lowered to the 
mine bottom for another load— 














all in one continuous operation— 


a full circle of 360 degrees, if desired. 


A power jack to the roof holds the machine in rigid 
placement. 


It’s Electro-Hydraulic! 


That’s the secret of its Powerful Thrust and Lift! 


And one 15-hp. electric motor, which drives continuously 
a hydraulic pump, supplies all the power required. Yet 
this motor—less than half the size of a cutting machine 
motor—has ample reserve capacity. The power consump- 
tion therefore is surprisingly low. 


Have You Investigated This Loader? 


N “ex 
COMPANY 
HALSTED ST. a 48 
al Cut “-- ters 


(72° JOD! MAD N utters 
PITTSBURGH = CHARLESTON, W.VA.~ HUNTINGTON, W.VA> CINCINNATI - BIRMINGHAM - ST.LOUIS - DENVER ~ PRICE UTA 
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Electric Drilling 
At Its Best 


ITH modern machinery everywhere else in the 
mines, it is no longer wise to let hand drilling 
operations hold up production. 


To-day, it’s necessary to put more men on hand drills, 
or use electric drills and fewer men. 


Right in line with this development is the CP (Little 
Giant) Coal Drill. Many mines using Little Giant 
Electric Coal Drills, have the drilling and shooting done 
by special gangs who do nothing else — the grade of coal 
shot down is better and there is less damage to the roof— 
less timber required to keep the mine safe. 


With Little Giants, holes can be drilled at any angle 
and as close as two inches to roof or bottom. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
6 East 44th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sales and *Service Branches all over the World 


“Birmingham *Cleveland Houston *New York  *San Francisco *Berlin Calcutta Helsingfors  *London Moncton ‘Paris *Sao Paulo Timmins 
“Boston Dallas Knoxville *Philadelphia *Seattle "Bogota Copenhagen Honolulu Madrid *Montevideo Ponce Seoul Tokyo 
Buffalo Denver “Los Ai ” *St. Louis *Bomba' Dairen *Johannesburg Manila *Montreal Riode Janeiro Stockholm ‘Toronto 
*Chicago *Detroit *Minneapolis Richmond Tulsa R meee f *Durban Kobe *Mexico City Osaka *Rotterdam Sydney *Vancouver 
*Cincinnati E!Paso *NewOrleans Salt Lake City Athens *Buenos Aires *Havana Lima *Milan Oslo Santiago Tampico *Winnipeg 
Canadian Pneumatic Tool Company, Ltd., Montreal, manufacturers of Chicago Pneumatic products in Canada 
Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Company, Ltd., London, manufacturers of Chicago Pneumatic products in England EL-148 


iCAGO PNEUMATIC AIR COMPRESSORS - BOYER PNEUMATIC HAMMERS + ROCK AND COAL DRILLS * CONDENSERS 
ILE GIANT PNEUMATIC AND ELECTRIC TOO#S - GIANT OIL AND GAS ENGINES - VACUUM PUMPS + OIL BURNERS | 
NT SPRAYERS - TOOL BALANCERS 


Electric 
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can be lowered —~ 


if your cars are built by specialists! 


“Car Foundry” continuous-service cars—designed and If you are making your own cars, you cannot 
built by specialists to withstand the shocks and the expect them to last. Repairs are bound to 
wear of day-in and day-out haulage—make all the mount up. Wrecks and derailments are sure to 
difference between high and low maintenance and occur more frequently. Haulage delays can’t 
operating cost. be avoided. 











Cut down your maintenance and operating 
cost and build up your production by specify- 
ing “Car Foundry” Cars. Ask a representa- 
tive from the nearest ‘“‘Car Foundry” Plant to 
call on you. 


American Car and Foundry Company 


New York St. Louis Chicago Pittsburgh 
Berwick, Pa. Bloomsburg, Pa. Huntington,W.Va. Terre Haute, Ind. 


AR FOUNDRY 


ELECTRIC RIVET HEATERS BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS CHILLED TREAD WHEELS 
BARS, IRON and STEEL IRON BODY GATE VALVES PINS AND LINKS 
CAR IRONS CAR TRUCKS FLANGED PIPE 
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What’s the cost of hauling cars forward 
when friction is holding them back? 


IGURE it out—in slowed up production, in extra power re- 
quired, in additional wear and tear on cars, on locomotives and 
other equipment. 


Why tolerate this tremendous waste. You can cut it down with 
proper lubrication—the right lubricant, properly applied, in the 
right place. 


We se/l lubrication to help you meet these conditions. We guarantee 
a minimum saving of 10% of your present lubricating costs, includ- 
ing labor when Troco Safety Greases are used on mine cars. 


Let our Engineering Service Department help you on research, test 
work, and the solving of your various lubrication problems. Take 
full advantage of this department’s many years’ experience in the 
scientific lubrication of mine equipment. 


Ask for a consultation to be held at your convenience. 


TROCO Lubricating Co., Inc. 


2642-48 N. Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TROCO SAFETY GREASES 
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The Lincoln Pneumatic Greasing Machine, 


4 with Hard Nose Nozzle and Hard Head Plugs 
\ comprise the quickest and most efficient mine 
car greasing outfit ever seen—operates on 


any available air line, completely portable. 


Every Wheel 


Every Time! 


The wheel that squeaks gets the grease—so ’tis said, 





Lincoln Coupler Nozzle and Grease Plug, because if it doesn’t, it soon stops squeaking, goes 
which make a greasetight connection with a Lnleieninth: we h hol 7 C Ralls 
quick quarter turn of the nozzle. No grease olshevik and ties up the whole train. ar wnee 

ts wasted—no wheels are missed. equipped with Lincoln Grease Plugs can be greased 


any time, anywhere. The plug never clogs or jams, 
never admits foreign matter. Yet it is always in con- 
dition to receive grease from the Lincoln Greasing 
Machine—(or Hand Cabinet). Thorough, positive 
greasing with the Lincoln Greasing System keeps the 
cars, loaders, cutting machines, and locomotives 





The Hard Nose Nozzle and Hard Head : Saas ; : , 
Grease Plugs are especially advantageous operating, eliminates jammed — plugs, — with 
where the Lincoln Pneumatic Greaser is in the car greaser, delays—etc., etc., etc. Our introduc- 
use. Merely pressing the nozzle against the : : j 

idl ie We ek Meigs ce ee tory offer will interest those not now using the 
grease. The ground surfaces make a tight Lincoln System. Write for it. 


connection. 


[INCOLN STEEL & FORGE (OMPANY 


5701 Natural Bridge Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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Produce Better Coal at Lower Cost 
by installing 
Fairmont Conveyors and Coal Preparation 
| Equipment 


If you are interested in Air-Cleaning, consult us 


FAIRMONT MINING MACHINERY COMPANY 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


SALES OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


HUNTINGTON. W. VA., Huntington Supply & Equipment Co. PITTSBURGH, PA., Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., State Theater 
HARLAN, KY., McComb Supply Co. Building; Martin J. O’Brien Co., Union Bank Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Keismer-Geismer Engineering Co. EVANSVILLE, IND., Young Mine Car Manufacturing Co. 


DENVER, COLO., O. H. Davidson Equipment Co. TERRE HAUTE, IND., Industrial Supply Co. 











Hulbart Products: 


Mine Car Grease ¥ ‘ 
Mining Machine . eee eter 
and Locomotive : " ree. ete * 
Lubricant ; . J 
Wool Yarn Elastic 
Grease 
Cup Greases 
Cable Dressing 
Mechanical Loader 


q Grease 
__ ff 
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Armed with Hulburt 
Grease any miner can 
lick the biggest Fric- 
tion Devils. 
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MULBURT O Oit & GREASE Co | 
ol ore Distributing Pointe Tivcughest y qT 


ULBURT 


SPECIALISTS IN COAL MINE LUBRICATION 
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CoAL AGE 


Expands its service - - 


Effective July 1, 1927, Coal Age becomes a monthly pub- 
lication continuing as the national operating and tech- 
nical journal of the coal mining industry, both anthracite 
and bituminous. 


As an auxiliary service for those concerned with coal 
prices, market trends, labor traffic and production news, 
COAL AGE NEWS—“A Weekly News Service to the 
Coal Trade”—will be published every Thursday with 


contents limited to editorial matter. 
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HE publishers have long desired to in- 

crease the editorial scope and utility of 
Coal Age for coal mine executives, operat- 
ing officials and engineers who are con- 
cerned primarily with the problems of mine 
management and operation. 


For 16 years, the paper has been looked 
upon as the most complete and authoritative 
technical journal of the industry. The adop- 
tion of a new publishing plan was decided 
upon only after thorough study of the needs 
of men in every department of coal mining, 
both anthracite and bituminous. 


Better service for all - - 


HE real publishing problem in improving Coal 

Age service to the production arm of the industry 
has been to do this without impairing the essential 
service rendered editorially for men of the industry 
also interested in current news, production statistics 
and trade activities bearing upon coal marketing. 


The continuing of these two lines of essential serv- 
ice through one paper has become increasingly difficult 
in recent years, especially since the advent of larger 
mines, more scientific management, mechanized coal 
mining, and the numerous engineering and operating 
problems that now go with lowering costs, furthering 
safety and improving marketing values of the product. 


Coal Age will continue to report news, statistics 
and events bearing upon every important business ac- 
tivity of the industry. It will be the “How” and 
“Why” paper for all concerned with better, safer, 
lower-cost mining. Its advertising pages will present 
equipment and supplies in a more complete ‘Market 
Place” than ever. 


New editorial supervision - - 


EW departments and more direct editorial con- 

centration will embrace all phases of every coal 
mining problem. Management and operating prob- 
lems, practical and technical, mining, mechanical, 
electrical and geological, all will be fully covered. 


As announced on the editorial pages of this issue, 
John M. Carmody becomes Editor-in-Chief coinci- 
dent with the change of Coal Age from a weekly to 
a monthly publication. His experience as a Produc- 
tion engineer, as Vice-President of the Davis Coal & 
Coke Co., and as a member of the United States Coal 
Commission, admirably equip him for the duties of 
his new post. 


Under the direction of Mr. Carmody, and with 
the added advantage of monthly publication—supple- 
mented by COAL AGE NEWS, issued weekly— 


COAL AGE 


Coal Age on July Ist inaugurates the most compre- 
hensive service in its history for the executives, mine 
officials, engineers, and maintenance men of the coal 
industry. 


Two papers the solution - - 


N order that the present weekly service of Coal Age 

on current news, production, markets and prices, 
can be maintained, COAL AGE NEWS will be 
published weekly without advertising pages for all 
men in the industry interested in these features. 


News is news. It dies quickly. Market reports 
must be made currently with speed and accuracy. Both 
demand a weekly service, hence the function of COAL 
AGE NEWS. Its newspaper form and concise treat- 
ment of all coal topics of immediate and brief interest 
will insure a more current, a more complete service 
than ever on coal marketing. 


HROUGH these two related publications, 

McGraw-Hill again demonstrates its established 
policy of “Do the job well or not at all.” Coal Age 
published monthly will give the most complete and 
helpful service possible to the mining division of the 
industry. COAL AGE NEWS published weekly will 
continue a news service in which speed and marketing 
considerations are the prime factors. 


RESENT Coal Age subscribers will receive ex- 
tended service to meet the reduction in price from 
$3 to $2 a year. When COAL AGE NEWS makes 
its bow June 30th, a copy of the first issue of this 
new weekly will be sent to each Coal Age subscriber. 


If you are not a regular subscriber to Coal Age, but 
want to know more about the new monthly edition 
and COAL AGE NEWS, which is to be issued 
weekly, make use of the convenient coupon below. No 
obligation, of course. 


For Sample Copies—Use This Coupon 
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McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


I am not at present an individual subscriber to Coal Age. 


wish to subscribe for it. 





will be $2.00: COAL AGE NEWS (Issued Weekly). $5.00 a year 
|These rates apply only in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


[]) —send me a sample copy of the new monthly edition. I may 


1 —send me a sample copy of COAL AGE NEWS. I may want 
to get regularly this business ‘‘newspaper’’ of the coal 


industry. 
| er eer R ere eee Oe ee ee ae ET ee ee Ere 
Fe EE PT Pe OEE Ra ee RE a 
MNOS 5 oso ass c Soe She pie, Ce Sirens Rts Ww «nie oot ol 
ee ee EE OL ER ee 
Use of this coupon incurs no obligation to subscribe. For your 


information, however, the annual cost of Coal Age (Monthly) 
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Linde’s welding handbooks 


In the early days, many a mile 
of concrete sidewalk crumbled 
because it was poorly laid. 
Now concrete sidewalks will 
last twenty years because people 
know and have been taught 
how to build them. 


With Oxwelding there is a 
similar story. Linde has worked 
out methods and detailed in- 
struction for all the common ap- 
plicationsofweldingandcutting. 


Suppose a Linde customer 
writes in to ask about cast iron © 
welding. Originally complete 
instructions were sent to him 
in a letter. Then, as many cus- 
tomers wanted information on 
the same subject, a book was 
printed, for mailing on request. 


In this manner a Linde library 
has grown until it now numbers 
fifteen volumes, each devoted to 
one application of oxy-acetylene 
technique process. They are 
free to Linde customers as a 
part of Linde service. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
General Offices: Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42d Street, New York 


37 PLANTS . . . . +. 107 WAREHOUSES 


LINDE OXYGEN 
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- Never open 
to question 


~when you use"W/ILLIAMSPORT" 


" Wire rope need not be purchased any more on any 
basis but certain knowledge of strength and grade. 
With Williamsport Wire Rope alone that certainty 
is guaranteed. The quality and grade of every 
Williamsport Wire Rope is certified by the Telfax 
Tape found in the core, showing the grade of steel 
used in the rope. 


WILLIAMSPORT | 
to Praga a soe This certainty costs you nothing, yet it is priceless— 
is marked in plain that’s why you should see that Williamsport Wire 
ae as ae — Rope is used on your equipment—and protection 
kind of work it is best worth to the user far more than the cost of the rope. 
suited for—and this pro- 
tection is worth more to 
you than the cost of the WILLIAMSPORT WIRE ROPE CO. 
wire rope. Main Office and Works 


WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 
General Sales Offices: 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Use Madesco Tackle Blocks. They Stand the Gaff. 


WILLAMSPORT 


Insist on Williamsport. 


CERTIFIED WIRE ROPE 
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TIMKEN 


Tapered 
ROLLER BEARINGS 











The Joy Loader, produced by the Joy Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Pa., is Timken-equipped throughout 


The profitable working of many properties is made 
possible largely by Timken economies in such equip- 
ment as the Joy Loader. Its 36 Timken Bearings repre- 
sent the height of power conservation. They alsodo away 
with all but a negligible amount of lubrication. And 
they protect fully against all forms of bearing wear. 


Whatever the combination of thrust, shock, speed or 
radial load, Timken Bearings provide against it com- 
pletely with their tapered construction, POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken-made electric steel. 


Mining opinion of Timkens is clear from the variety 
of Timken applications, from the long list of equip- 
ment manufacturers featuring Timkens, and from the 
character of the properties where Timken Tapered 


Roller Bearings prevail. 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Technical information regarding bearing sizes and mountings is obtainable from the Timken Roller Bear- 

ing Service & Sales Company’s Branches located in the following cities. Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, seomaiiie. Milwaukee, Minne- 

apolis,, Newark, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, St.. Louis, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Toronto, Winnipeg. 
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The names of coal mines 
using Weir Trackwcrk reads 
like a directory of America’s 
best known collieries. Above 
is one of these. 


“Home-made” trackwork is costly 


Very few mines try to make their own Through years of-experience, in makin 
y y gh y xper naki 
trackwork any more because ‘‘home-made”’ trackwork, the Weir-Kilby organization 
trackwork, in both first and last cost, have achieved a perfection of design and 


method that assures the maximum of good 


easily costs more than manufactured : 
service underground and long wear from 


trackwork. Weir frogs, switches, switch-stands, and 
And this does not take into consideration room turnouts. 
the wrecks, tie-ups, and delays that black- Large stocks for immediate shipment. 
smith-shop trackwork can cause. “Wire Weir.” 


WEIR-KILBY CORPORATION, Cincinnati, Ohio; Birmingham, Ala. 
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C ULES + Dynamite 





Some Hercules Products 





Hercules Red H-C, L. F., a 

medium count powder that is 

strongly recommended for work 

on which a slow permissible is 
indicated. 


A Simplified Permissible 

List to Save the Busy Coal 

Operator's Time and Money 

Red H-C, L.F., slow, medium 
count, about 276 114”%x8” 
cartridges per 100 Ibs. 

Red H-D, L.F., slow, high 
count, about 316 14%4”%x8” 
cartridges per 100 Ibs. 

Red H-B, L.F., fast, medium 
count, about 276 114”%x8” 
cartridges per 100 Ibs. 

Collier B, fast, high count, 
about 310. 14%4”x8” cartridges 
per 100 Ibs. 





Hercules Blasting Powder, the 

coal miner's favorite, is manu- 

factured in all standard granu- 
lations. 





Hercules Blasting Caps are made 

in two sizes, No. 6 and No. 8, 

No. 8 having twice the explo- 
sive charge of No. 6. 





Hercules Electric Blasting Caps 
are also made in two strengths, 
Nos. 6 and 8. They are de- 
pendable and have several dis- 
tinctive features. 





Strong and Reliable 


John Salak has worked in American mines during the past twenty-five years. 
Like the powder he uses, two of his outstanding characteristics are: Strength 
and Reliability. 
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HERCULES 


“‘Dynamite—Permissible Explosives—Blasting 
‘Powder—Blasting Supplies 
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‘Permussibles ~ Blasting “Powder ~ ‘Blastin g Supplies 








RED H-D, a EF. tive = Methods 
AN IMPROVED, STRONG, SLOW, | \*f=/ 
HIGH-COUNT PERMISSIBLE 


E have recently brought another economy to coal | Wasuxerox, Du. 
A . Please send me, without 
Operators in Hercules Red H-D, L.F., an improved, charge, the publications checked: 


(0 Hercures Exptosives and 


strong, slow, high-count permissible powder. Its im- | Baume Sermm 


Dynamite — Tue 
provement overcomes the objection there has been to many | Grimcuse Biase Me 


CHINES 


high-count permissibles. Due to its uniformity, and the general | Ci sarsrr in the Um of Ee 


PLOSIVES 


satisfaction it is giving in many coal-fields, this permissible is | ODanpme and Bussnxe in 


some American Coat Mines 


destined to become a leader for lump coal production. It.is | Govsmonsr Brarrmmo of 
OJErrecr of Caataince Draw- 


similar to Red H-C, L.F., but has a slightly greater weight | Her'o we Erricincr of Bx 


PLOSIVES 


strength and at many operations it may be substituted for | OHexcuuss Buscraic Brose. 


inc Caps 


Red H-C, L. F., loading cartridge for cartridge. Where this | SDs How Buse 


OSuorriainc by Exectaicity 


substitution is advantageous there resultsan explosiveseconomy | [Pires Accinants in 


ines and Quarnigs 
of about 12%. feolaoieet “teeianice loeniae. 
Red H-D, L.F. possesses the same good fume qualities main- Educational Motion 
‘ ‘ ~ A pay Pictures at Y our Service 
tained in Red H-C, L: F. In the coal mining districts where Red | 
‘H-D, L. F. has been introduced it has met with remarkable 
SUCCESS. . 


Red H-D, L. F., and three other permissibles, namely: Red = 
H-C, L.F., Red H-B, L.F., and Collier B., constitute a simplified | | shoutd tite to show your fre 


film (or films): 
list of explosives that will shoot almost any kind of coal in | Oretttusnt "sf Paocnss” 








the form desired. on ae 

“Tue Manuractuae o 

The Hercules Powder Company issues many publications | “*™* "me Gun" 
that constitute a valuable technical library. To secure any of ~ 








these without charge, check the ones you want, and mail the 
coupon on the right. 


POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
936 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 











ALLENTOWN, PA. Sales Offices : POTTSVILLE, PA. 
BIRMINGHAM DULUTH LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 
LO RK CITY SALT LAKE CITY 


BUF HAZLETON, PA. NEW. YO 

CHATTANOOGA HUNTINGTON, W.VA. NORRISTOWN, PA, SAN FRANCISCO 
PLIN, MO. PITTSBURG, KAN. WILKES-BARRE 

DENVER Ss ANC hes PITTSBURGH WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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An Indiana mine designed 
and built by 
“A & G” 
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“T claim it is the smoothest and simplest 
little minein Kentucky—and thatIcan 


run 800 tons with one man outside” 


DESIGNING - CONSULTING - CONSTRU 


Allen & Garcia Company. recently revamped the 
Kildav, Kentucky mine of the King-Harlan Com- 
pany and the foliowing is a letter received from Mr. 
J. L. McIntyre, Superintendent: 

“T have thought of writing you for some time but 
you know when things are going good and you have 
no troubles, that you forget the rest of the world. 
We have run our top seam eight months without 
one minute’s lost time and without spending one 
dollar for upkeep or repairs. We call it the manless 
mine as we have never used a man outside to this 
date. My mine foreman does the blacksmithing and 
the motorman weighs the coal. I claim it is the 
smoothest and simplest little mine in. Kentucky and 
that I can run 800 tons with one man outside. 

“Our Harlan seam has not caused us one hour’s 


lost time. This is the twelfth month with about 
300,000 tons mined. We have never changed a 
roller and our belt looks good as new. Mr. Allen, 
you should be congratulated by the King-Harlan 
Company, for making a complete change in opera- 
tion in the short time of 32 days, not counting the 
Sundays. This was a surprise to our neighbor 
operators, and I confess a surprise to myself. 

“And you came within your estimate, which was 
another surprise to me. I also want to express my 
appreciation: of the workmanship and the interest 
that your Superintendent, Mr. G. O. Patton, gave 
us on our job here. In other words, he hit the last 
lick on all the work under his supervision on our 


job and I consider him a man who knows his busi- 
ness.” 


ALLEN & GARCIA COMPANY 
21 E. Van Buren Street, CHICAGO 
Birmingham Office: Age-Herald Bldg. 





ENGINRERS AND BUILDERS 
‘Tl 


NG + TIPPLES + WASHERIES 





GAR 


or MopEeRN CoA OPERATIONS 
"COMPLETE PLANTS - POWER PLANTS « ELECTRIFICATION * REPORTS: APPRAISALS 
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fe N\Greatest Name in Rubber|r 
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of rubberized cloth. 





- He walked the streets in downpouring rain in a strange garment 


He met the jeers of the world with a faith that neither disaster nor 
seeming disgrace could conquer. 

He laid upon the altar of his work all the dear things of life— 
health, family, friends, fortune, happiness. 

He was cast into prison for debt. 


Charles Goodyear, from He felt himself “appointed of God.” 
a contemporary portrait He discovered the vulcanization of rubber. 
His name was Charles Goodyear. 


i? the immense and farflung industrial structure 
that is Goodyear today, an army of workers 
labors to enlarge Charles Goodyear’s discovery. 


In cities that he never saw — quite possibly of 
which he could not even dream—and in an en- 
terprise he did not found, his spirit abides where 
his name finds greatest honor. 


Deservedly the greatest name in rubber in the be- 
ginning, through the work of the man, Goodyear 
is today no less deservedly the greatest name in 
rubber through the work of the institution which 
followed the path he pioneered. 


he 1 name Goodyear i 1s greatest in invention 


The work of Goodyear, the institution, has been 
noteworthy not only in the case of tires, but equally 
in those industrial products whose duty is the con- 


servation of energy and the transmission of power. 


In the matter of belting, for example, the quality 
of Goodyear manufacture has produced a value 
and a usefulness that have won decisive leadership 
for Goodyear conveyor belts. 


The same fixed principle of use and value is rapidly 
winning a comparable position for all Goodyear 
mechanical rubber goods—power transmission 
belting for industry and for the farm; hose for 
_every imaginable purpose, from garden sprinkling 
to dredging; a long line of moulded goods; 
packing for pipes and engines; blankets and rollers 
for printers and lithographers, rubber bands, and 
railroad supplies. 


There. is hardly an industrial plant in the world 
that does not know the name of Goodyear. 


Wherever that name is known it signifies the 





highest quality in materials and. workmanship, and 
also a scientific service of specification, installation, 
and conservation. This service of analysis —called 
the Goodyear Plant Analysis Plan—is the special 
duty of the G. T. M. — Goodyear Technical Man. 
An expert on rubber mechanical goods for industry, 
the G. T. M. is trained to combine his knowledge 
of Goodyear products'and what they can do, with 
your knowledge of what your individual operations 
require, and to recommend the particular Goodyear 
product that will do your work at the lowest pos- 


sible cost. 


“Ohe name Goodyear is greatest in usefulness 
This is a young company — eager, alert, forward- 
looking —this company that today uses nearly one- 
seventh of all the crude rubber produced annually 
on the earth, almost 50% more than is used by 
any other manufacturer. 

It has come along no royal road in its march to 
leadership, but often through trial and travail like 
that which Charles Goodyear himself endured. 


But it has had his conquering spirit in its heart. 


And it has had the devoted service of thousands 
on thousands of loyal men who respond to that 
spirit. It has had the trust and good-will of mil- 
lions of people who have tested its eal and sch 
and found them worthy. 


It will keep all these, because it knows whereof 
they spring. 
In the beginning, by force of discovery, Goodyear 


was the greatest name in rubber. 


By force of usefulness, to its own and to all people, 
Fe Rigs is the greatest name in rubber any. 














Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Here is a splicer you 
can tighten with any 


ordinary wrench 





M EN of the ELRECO organization know how 
hard it is to tighten the set screws on the usual type 
of trolley line splicer, so they overcame that difficulty 
in designing the ELRECO straight-line Splicer. 
This Splicer is equipped with staggered set screws 
so that a special socket wrench is unnecessary as they 
can be tightened or loosened with any ordinary 
wrench. 


Another feature is the better way in which the wire 
is held in this Splicer, the end being held in a 
straight line, eliminating the usual wire bend. The 
ELRECO Splicer is furnished in three lengths. 
ELRECO Trolley Materials include everything re- 
quired for high efficiency and service. Write us for 
new catalog. 


THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Builders since 1868 of 
Water Tube Boilers 
of continuing reliability 


. Farmers De it Building 
ing 


poate 

Datuas, Texas, Magnolia Ee 
Howouvtu, H. L., uilding 
PorRTLAND, ORB., ane “Bulla 





WORKS 
Barberton, Ohio 
n, Ohio 





BEC QO 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 


85 Linerty Street, New York 


Makers of Steam Superheaters 
since 1898 and of Chain 


Grate Stokers since 1893 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Derrorit, Ford Building 











rope pull. 


line of Hoists. 


Established 1880 





“SAMSON” HOISTS 


Hoists shown here, with respec- 
tively electric and gasoline motor 
power, are very popular machines 
with mine operators for vertical 

shaft work and slope haulage. 


Capacities 1500 to 8000 pounds 


We have received many repeat or- 
ders for these high-grade machines. 


Permit us to furnish you bulletins 
covering these; also our complete 


ENGLISH BROTHERS MACHINERY Co. 


Hoist with 
Gasoline Engine 
Power 


Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 
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Cut Your Gear Cost = 
Seventy Per Cent 


UTTALL BP gears on locomotives 
and mining machines will effect sav- 
- ings of seventy per cent or more over the 
cost of untreated gears. BP gears are 
conservatively guaranteed to give four times 
the life of untreated gears in similar service. 
The slightly greater first cost of BP gears is 
insignificant compared to the much greater 
wear life, and the freedom from production 
interruptions caused by tooth failures which 
they afford. 
Send for Our Catalog. 





R. D. NUTTALL CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


All Westinghouse District Offices are Sales Representatives for 
Nu‘tall Mirdng Products. 


Lyman Tube and Supply Co., Montreal 
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For every 


The practical 
facts you want 
about every 
branch of coal 
mining. 





A complete coal 
mining educa- 
tion — for only 
7 cents a day. 


The New 


Coal Mining 
Library 


Five volumes—2393 pages—2000 illustrations 
$16.00, payable $2.00 a month. 


The NEW 1927 COAL MINING LIBRARY gives 
you a practical and complete coal mining education. It 
covers everything that has to be done in and around a 
coal mine. It shows you how to do it. It tells you why. 


It is made up of the following six volumes: 


I. Preliminaries of Coal Mining. 
II. Getting Out the Coal. 
III. Mine Transportation and Market Preparation. 
IV. Mine Gases and Ventilation. 

V. Elements of Steam and Gas Power Engineering. 
VI. Applied Electricity for Practical Men. 


In these six books you have the practical information 
you need to step in and handle any part of the every- 
day work of a mine, the training you must have to hold 
down the job of mine boss, fire boss, safety inspector, 
assistant foreman, mine foreman, or any of the impor- 
tant responsible jobs in the coal mining field. 


See it free 


Prove every bit of this for yourself. Examine the NEW COAL 
MINING LIBRARY free—at our expense. We wil lsend it to you 
for free examination. If it is satisfactory, send us only $2.00 in 
ten days and pay the small balance a little at a time—$2.50 a 
month—only seven cents a day—until the full price, $16.00, is paid. 
If you are in any way dissatisfied with the set—if your ten-day free 
examination does not convince you entirely that the Library means 
more money for you—simply send the books back at our expense 
and that will end the matter. Do this for yourself! Act on it today! 


Mail the coupon 





McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 


Send me the NEW 1927 COAL MINING LIBRARY for 10 days free exam- 
ination. If satisfactory, I will send you $2.00 in 10 days and $2.00 a month 
until the full price, $16.00, is paid. If not wanted, I will return at your 
expense. 
Signed 


Address 


Oe oY 


Name of Company 


Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in U. S. and Canada only. 
C6-23-27 
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Dependable Performance 
from Scottdale Crushers 


Continuous and reliable performance from Scottdale 
Coal Crushers is a certainty. Unusual quality of ma- 
terials, heavy duty construction, and the ultimate refine- 
ment of simplicity contribute to this certainty of per- 
formance. Proven worth in actual service in hundreds 
of installations justifies our claims. 


Whether your crushing requirements be for stoker, plant 
or yard purposes, there is a Scottdale Crusher especially 
made to meet your requirements. A crusher of wide 
ability and capacity, sturdy construction, simplicity and 
economy of operation—dependable. Capacities range 
from 20 to 240 tons per hour. 


Marion Machine Foundry 


Kegoee _ & Supply Co. 
4, Gi: 950, Scottdale, Penn. 
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Mine Cars 
with Originality 


The Best Cars! 


“Automatics” 
(with drop-bottoms) 





Mr. 
Sanford Day 


The Second Best! 


“Whoppers” 
(end and rotary dump) 











The Best Wheel ! 


S & D Wonders 
(rollers guaranteed 10 years) 











I will send you, free, a 4-foot tape line for 
a bona fide inquiry referring to this ad. 





Mr. Sanford-Day of Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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MIDVALE FLYER IRON 


Weldability: Strength Economy 








Are the outstanding characteristics of this specialty of the 
MIDVALE furnaces. MIDVALE flyer iron has all the good 
characteristics of wrought iron. In addition, it is stronger and 
more economical. 


Its great ductility and resistance to shock, and its ease of welding 
make it particularly suitable for braces, levers, straps, hooks, 
collars, studs, and general repairs to mine tools and machinery. 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY 
NICETOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


District O ffices: 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway Grant and 5th Ave. 15th andHSt.,N.W. 925 Euclid Ave. 332 S. Michigan Ave. 681 Market St. 


Tool and Alloy Steel Warehouses 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 











10 Out of 12 AreShays 


| gc enend of preference for Shay Geared 
Locomotives is evidenced by the fact that 
on many operations where a number of loco- 
motives are employed, Shays often out- 
number all locomotives of other makes. 






A typical instance is the operation of a well- 
known Company in West Virginia where 
twelve locomotives are in service, ten of which 
are Shay Geared Locomotives. 









Truly, this is convincing evidence of prefer- 
ence for Shays—a preference that has been 
earned through consistently dependable Shay 
performance, made possible by the complete 
service facilities and staff of Lima Locomotive 
Works, Incorporated. 








Have you a copy of the latest Shay catalog? 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Incorporated 


17 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 











Lima, Ohio 
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MANUFACTURERS OF YOUGH PUMPS 


HE most thoroughly 

protected mine pump 
built. Inside of entire 
water end is wood and 
lead lined and fitted with 
Yough bronze—one of the 
best corrosive water re- 
sistant combinations 
known. 








Send for full date or see pages 
696-701—1926 
KEYSTONE COAL MINING CATALOG 


BOYTS.PORTERE CO. 








CONNELLSVILLE, PA. 
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Complete Cars 
Trucks of all Types 
Builders of the Hollow Axle Truck 


SOUTHERN WHEEL COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 


Johnstown, Pa. 


Manufacturers of steel and 
Composite mine cars, and all 
kinds of mine track work. 





Sales Offices: 
Chicago Cleveland 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Pacific Coast Representative 
United States Steel Products Company 
Los Angeles Portland San Francisco 
Export Representatives 
United States Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta New York 
allas 


Seattle 








Yj 
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Mine VCars—Wood or Steel—Mine Car Wheels 

Roller Bearing Wheels (all types) 
Phillips Open Cap Wheel Trucks 

Gravity Screening Equinment 

Plain and Radial Chutes 

Screen Bars 

Mine Run Weigh Hoppers 

Crossover and Push Back Dumps 
Gravity Rotary Dumps 


Trip Controllers 
Caging Machines 


See pages 190, 192, 872, Keystone Catalog 
1926 Edition 


GET QUOTATIONS 


PHILLIPS MINE & MILL SUPPLY CO. 
23rl and dane Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Car Stops 
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HOLMES SHEAVES 





[loisting Engines 


Diocesan slic 





Complete Coal 
Tipple Machinery 


ROBERT HOLMES & BROS., INc. 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Steel-Lined Head 
Sheave showing re- 
newable Liners. 





IRWIN 


means 
Service 
Stability 
Satisfaction 


that is what the mine 
operator desires. 

Our experienced staff of 
engineers is at your dis- 





Timken Equipped 
posal to help work out your haulage problems. 





Ask for an “IRWIN QUOTATION” 


IRWIN FOUNDRY & MINE CAR CO. 
Irwin, Pa. 











Bethlehem Products 
for Mines 


Bethlehem Mine Ties, Frogs, Switches, Switch 
Stands, Rails, Splice Bars, Tool Steels, Alloy Steels, 
Structural Steels, Steel Sheets, Bolts, Nuts, Spikes, 
Coupling Pins and Links, Mine Cars, Mine Car 
Sprags and Grimm Rail Clamps. 


Mine Equipment Catalog Sent on Request 
BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 





SUT Ta 














HAZLETON CHECK VALVES 





Straight unobstructed flow 
BARRETT, HAENTJENS &CO 


HAZLETON, PA. 
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Lubricate Effectively with 
Lunkenheimer Devices 


Effective lubrication 
of parts subject to 
frictional wear saves 
power, insures more 
efficient operation, 
and prolongs the life 
of your equipment. 
Lunkenheimer Lubri- 
cating Devices will aid 
you in getting maxi- 
mum lubricating 
efficiency. 














“Alpha” Oil P 
Hand Operated” 


= LUNKENHEIMER 
= = 
CINCINNATLOHIO,U.S.A. 
MEW YORK CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 








LONDON 
EXPORT DEPT. 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK ° 
22023-20-9 


*  \<Bmblem” Lubricatet 
ie Compressor Type 








eliminate the numerous props that clutter up stra- 
tegic points in the mine, such as shaft bottoms, 
main haulage ways, pump rooms, etc. The extra 
room provided makes higher loading possible— 
better production. 

Steel is of known strength. Cave-ins are elimin- 
inated. Steel does not rot—or burn. The steel 
timbered mine is safe. 

Booklet —“‘Steel Mine Timbers”—on request. 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices - Carnegie Building - 434 Fifth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 





ne 
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We shipped Watt Cars to northern Canada 
14 years ago—had hard service and now they 
are bringing them back to the States for an- 
other mine operation. 


IT PAYS TO BUY 
WATT CARS 


“The Best” 


THE 
WATT CAR 
& WHEEL CO. 


Barnesville, 
Ohio 
SELLING “WATT QUALITY PRODUCTS” 


Birmingham, Industrial Supply Co., Brown, Marx Bldg. 
Chicago, Schonthal & Carroll, Inc., 224 So. "Michigan Ave. 
Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg. 
Huntington, J*E. Graham, 341 Twelfth Ave. 

Los Angeles, Smith, Booth, Usher Co. 

New York, C. R. Gier Co., 66 Beaver St. 

Pittsburgh, W. C. Wilson, 1135 Greenfield Ave. 

San Francisco, Smith, Booth, Usher Co. 








g 











HUNDREDS OF ENGINEERS SPECIFY 


P«B TAPE 


Jor cable insulation 


P & B Tape is used throughout the mining areas for wra 
ping machine and locomotive cables. It holds fast in all 
rough service and never permits the penetration of moisture. 
P & B Tape is always shipped 
in cartons (as shown here) 
and can be supplied in con- 
venient sizes by 


listed below. 


The RUBEROID Co. 
Chicago New York Boston 











Distributors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cooke-Wilson Electric 


Supply Co., 
Doubleday-Hill Electric Co., 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc., 
Iron City Electric Co. 
W. T. McCullough 
Electric Co. 


@hrhe RUBEROID Cofy 














Coal Age 
The Ruberoid Co. 





ae y —_— 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., Please send me folders on P 
& B Tape, P & B Rapid 
Gee Electric Co. Asphalt Paint and Ruberoid 
Wheeling, W. Va. Utility Paint. 
Consumers Rubber Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
PNR ss cetecnercaces¥eenes 


Commercial Elec’! Supply Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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WILMOT 


Coal Preparation Specialties 


“KEYSTONE” Rivetless Conveyor Chain saves time, temper and 
money. Try it where requirements are super exacting. The element 
of chance is absent with the purchase of any WILMOT equipment. 
Compound Geared Rolls—Hollow Ground Roll Teeth—Simplex 
and other Coal Jigs—Flexiblé Arm Shaking Screens—Castings 
and Machine Work. Write 


WILMOT ENGINEERING CO., Hazleton, Penn. 
Works: White Haven, Penn. 











PLAT: 0 
The remarkably efficient 


‘ e cocvie a jong. —_ 
W b AT- ables — 

Coal ashing anenting mags 5% in. 

; and finer has now 

m be duplicated in the 

Equip ent PLATO-O Washer for 

coal of % in. to 4 in. 

Write us regarding youn 

coal washing problems. 

DEISTER 

MACHINE CO. 


Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 























gf ae Saves time 


Drill mounted on this 
~_~ practically =: labor d 1 b 
of moving your il 

and setting it up is an a or 
eliminated. The Boom 
lifts and shifts th = 
drill to any position 
for top, side or bottom 











dr - 

Find out about this time 

and labor saver. Partic- 

ulars will be sent you at 

once. 

DIAMOND 
CHINE CO. 

Monongahela, Pa. 
















IFORT WAYNE! 











ee I: 
vid Eliminates climatic difficulty of 
you should | 
clean coal 


~ 


water, 

Lessens' danger of stream 
pollution. 

Increases fuel value. 

Saves freight. 


Recovers fine coal. 
Broadens market. 
Greater uniformity. 
Higher efficiency. 


SRISTP w BP 








Y A[Ri=acee 
RICAN. 


+e PNEUMATIC COAL SEPARATOR 


ee PREFORMED WIRE ROP 


T RU-LAY-- 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) 


Make your wire rope dollars go 
further. Write today for sample 
and complete information. 


American Cable Company, Incorporated 


105 Hudson Street, New York City 
District Offices: Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh Tulsa 
An Associate Company of the American Chain Co., Inc. 


The Dominion Wire Rope Company, Limited, Montreal 
Sole Canadian Licensed Manufacturers 
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INVESTIGATE! 


JOY MFG. CO. Franklin Penn 














UTAH 


Meas b Cork Compenisa th 10 
ov ment Locos elites | mocks, 
Alen. 
D are papelon Suk SER yen — 
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THE TOOL STEEL GEAR & PINION CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Fremmmmnnnnnn ut 








“HERCULES 


RED STRAND 





A safe rope because of its extra strength and 
toughness. An economical rope because of 
its great durability. 


Made Only By 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 
Established 1857 
St. Louis 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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ALLIS-CHALME 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. U.S.A. 

Power and Electrical Machinery, Mining Machinery, Pump- 

ing Engines, Centrifugal Pumps, Crushing Machinery, Steam 

and Electric Hoists, Power Transmission Machinery, Timber 
Treating and Preserving Machinery, Air Compressors. 


Retarders 
Automatic Cagers 
Cage Stops and Locks 
Hand Operated Feeders 
Semi-Automatic Feeders 
Crossover, Kick-back and Rotary 
Dump Feeders 


Tue MInNinc Safety Device Co., Bowerston, O. 























MAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL USES 





Established 1880 Lhe Deming Company  getem, onic 
ST ONRUDAARAUOARAOU NANO ONONNES 











“Moanchas 
Electric 
Mule’ 


isis" 
CPT be Transfer Racks 


ant Storage Battery Locomotive Co 
1909 South Kingshighway StLovis Mo- 


Storage ves 
hall 
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ATLAS 


Mine Locomotives 








THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, 0O. Manufacturers 


Engineers 


. 
HOIsTs 


FLO RY ELECTRIC 


STEAM=BELT-GASOLINE 
A FLORY HOIST FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


S.FLORY MFG.CO. BANGOR PA. 








r 


















OTTUMWA IRON WORKS 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Manufacturers of 


Electric and Steam Hoisting Engines 
and Mine Mine Equipment 


Ottumwa Potent ROLLER B BEARING TRUCKS 
For Mine and Industrial Cars 
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As Easy as Pie 


to make first 


Mine Foreman Papers 
—that’s the good word from Mulga, Ala. 


Mr. C. E. Fountain of Mulga, Alabama, writes to us: 
“T used your books three months or a little more and 
went before the State Board and it was easy as pie 
for me to make first Mine Foreman Papers.” 


And here are the sare three 


You have three months, too. 
Get them now! Mail 


books—the Beard Books. Act now! 
the coupon today! 


Mine Examination 
Questions and Answers 


A combined reference and home-study set 
3 volumes—$7.50 payable $2.00 a month 


Beard tells you everything you want to know about coal 
mining. He explains clearly everything you have to know to 
pass an examination for the position of mine foreman, mine 
inspector, fireboss, assistant foreman, hoisting engineer, 
safety inspector, and so on. 


The three fact-packed books give you complete and up-to- 
the-minute information about air and gases, explosions, 
safety requirements and methods, mechanics, engines, hoist- 
ing, drainage, pumping, ventilation, timbering, instruments 
and every other detail that the mining man has to know. 


Ambitious mining men are using the Beard books to fit themselves for 
bigger jobs at better money. But hundreds of others who have big jobs 
are using the books as reference helps to aid them in solving the 
problems that come up every day. 

If jou are looking ahead to better things in mining—if you want to 
advance yourself and be as g as the best of them—if you want a 
help that will make you absolutely fearless in tackling any kind of a 
coal mining proposition—then get hold of Beard. 


Examine it free first—your decision can be made later. 


Examine the books free—send the coupon 
No money down—Small monthly payments 


What 
will 1927 
mean to 


your pay 
bigger? het! | 
Act today! 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Send me, charges prepaid, Beard’s Mine Examination Questions and 
Answers, for 10 days’ free examination. If satisfactory I will pay 
your SPECIAL PRICE on the three books of $7.50 at the rate of 
$1.50 in ten days and $2.00 per month. If not wanted I will return 
the three volumes at your expense. 


INE a ie og Fd oie aiprarw Sec alas sles ew chew'el 6 a ace Beene ee 
fo PONE Cre re RE eT EE EEE?. Oo ee ee 
Sette OT Decbie Ban Helical ah nm | ror 
. uble eiica i 
Gears, Catalog G71. Centrifugal Pumps co af CP GE AAS ss bik bine HHS Se been Weel Steen Oo beo eee eee 
capacities. Catalog B71. wie al Blowers and Compan 
ommerenners. on Re, on orm Reduction p FY ceccec ers r cere s ences wees eseeeses esses ees eS OSe eee e 
K71. Wwater't eels. a Be Us ol oc Cue b gh aon) vee ue apy hee cae ea ie C. 6-16-27 
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Directory of Consulting Engineers 





Allen & eit Co. 


Designing, Superintendence. Con- 
struction. Everything for coal 
mines: Structures, Mechanical 
and Electrical Installations. Shaft 

ng. Development. Opera 
tion. Examinations-Reports-Ap 
praisals. Isabelle Bidg.. Chicago 





Chance, H. M. & Co. 


Consulting Mining Engineers 
and Geologists. 

Coal and Iron 

Drexel Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





F. L. Clemens 
F. A. Manley 


Mining Engineers. 


Examinations, Reports, Valua- 
tions. Mechanical Loading and 
Other Operating Improvements 
to Suit Conditions. 


Consultation and representation 
im tax maiters. 


2217 Tribune Tower, Chicago. 





Howard N. Eavenson & 
Associates Mining Engineers 

ene and Valuation of 
Properties; Coal Plant 


Beaten. Gansernenien onl Super- 
vision: Concentrated Mining 


pee Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh 
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Evens, et Watkin 
Consulting Coal Mining Engineer 


Geological Surveys, Mine Ex- 
aminations. Valuation Reporte, 
Mine Operations. 


L C. Smith Bldg.. Seattle, U.S.A. 





Frantz & St. Clair, Inc. 
Consulting Engineers 
Mine Examinations 
Economic Analyses 
Valuat on 
Plant Design 
17 Battery Place, New York City. 





The Koppers Company 
Laboratories 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Examination of Coal for By- 
Product Recovery, Investigation 
in By-Product Coke and Gas 
Manufacture, Ammonia, Tar, 
Benzols, Gaso‘ine, Refractory 
Materials. 





Means, The Charles M.., 
Co. 


Consuiting Engineers. 


39 Cortlandt St., Oliver Bidg.. 
New York. Pittsburgh. 


Modern Engineering Co. 
213 Fitzsimons Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Designing of special machinery 
for coal mines and coal han- 
dling equipment. 





Porter, Horace C. 


Chemical Engineer, Fuel Testing 
Coal Valuation and Tests, Ash 
Fusibility, Gas and By-Product 
Yields Investigations at Mine 
or Plant. 


1833 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Wilson, Ridgway R. 
Mining Engineer 
Victoria, B. C., Canada. 





Staples-Sweeney Mfg.Co. 


Engineers—Contractors 

Design and Construction of Coal 

Mining and Industrial Plants. 

Chance Sand Flotation Plants. 
305-306 Mears Building, Scranton, Pa. 


lait, Dorsey & Gaumer 

Consulting Engineers and Ac- 
countants specializing in Valua- 
tions and Appraisals of Mining 
Properties for Federal and State 
Tax Purposes. 

810 18th St.. N. W. Wash., D.C. 
Telephone Main 1738 





University of Pittsburgh 
School of Mines 


Located in the greatest coal 
mining center of the world 
and offering graduate and under 
graduate courses in coal mining. 
general mining, metallurgy and 

petroleum. 


F. L. Bishop, Dean, 
School of Mines, 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Walker, M. A. 


Designing and Constructing 
Engineer 
Plans, Estimates, Reports. 
General Drafting and Details. 
Coal Mining and Industrial Plants. 
Chance Sand Flotation Systems, 
Retail Coal Pockets. 

301-302 Mears Bidg., Scranton, Penna. 


Walter, R. A. 


Consulting Engineer. 


299 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., U. 8. A. 











West Virginia 
Engineering Company 
Est. 1915. Electrical Engineers 
for Coal Mines, Construction. 
Inspections, Reports and Tests 
Charleston. Williamson. Mullens. 
Bluefield, W. Va.. Norton, Va. 


Consult these 
specialists—for 
practical, saving 
advice on your 
mining problems— 
Concentration on spe- 
cific problems of your 
industry has given them 
special knowledge 'that 
perhaps you can turn to 
your profit. 

















ORVIS C. HOFFMAN, Pres. 


HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING CO 





HyDROTATOR 
Thickening—Classif ying—Coal Cleaning 
HYDROTATOR COMPANY 
110 East 42nd St.. NEW YORK 







Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DIAMOND: CORE: DRILLING 





CONTRACTORS 
Our specialty—testing bituminous coal lands. More than 20 years’ 
experience. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Keystone Electrical. Equipment 
Geiden Giow Headlignts 
Armature Winding Machines 

Commutator Stones 
Consult Catalog No. 6 
ELECTRIC SERVICE SUPPLIES CO. 
NEW YORE 





LEON H. HOFFMAN, Treas. i 
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Prospecting by Contract 
The Sullivan aaene Drill 


coal property ‘a a 
basis. = for complete infor- 


. will test your 
contract 




















fas 


CHATTANOOGA. TENN 


Armarors Works, 


ELECTRICAL 


UUNNOORDRUEAPPRENAAONERIAUONEDEAcUOUEAOOOEON INNES. 
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MILL 
DRIVES 
SPEED REDUCERS 


FAWCUS MACHINE 


(pera CoO) 
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UU 


woRmM 
BEVEL GEARS 


CO. PITTSBURGH. PA 














tained by. mation, to Manufacturers 
Sullivan Di- | SULLIVAN MACHINERY 00. 

amond Drill. 134 ae Ave., Williams port, Penna. 
SULLIVAN DIAMOND DRILLS 


SWEET’S 
Steel Company 
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es 99 LONG WALL 0).7 6 2) Fe i ee OL OY-Y F 
FACE CONVEYOR PREPARATiION PLANTS 
Efficiency fully proven by long and hard use. Complete meno ae “cr baleen 

line of coul mining and preparation equipment. Bulletins ‘ar Feeders, and Stops. See pages 174- 
gladly sent upon request. 7 Kevstene (at 1928 Coal Edition 
UNITED IRON WORKS, INC., KANSAS CITY, MO. % ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 














APCO Rock Dusting 


With the APCO System every mine can use its own shale for rock 
dusting. The pulverizing is done with the well-known American 
Ring-Type Pulverizer. All accessory equipment is of the same 
pons no simplicity. One man operation. No drying 





Acid-Proof Wood Pipe for mine water 


American Pulverizer Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Replace your [ron Pipe with 
WYCKOFF WOOD PIPE 


Been in use over 71 years. Used 
extensively now by the vast 
majority of mines. Unaffected 


THE COLODER 


















During 1926 twenty-two Coloders loaded more 
| a ens or electrolysis. than & mulllien elakt heated tho a = 
A. Wyckoff & Son Co. The Coloder Co., Inc. 
Ratabiished 1855 Elmira, N.Y. Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 
ARGNSUOUGRONURGDGEUAOGUOUESOQESSURESEOULLURLARDEUGUEQEONUREROSOLOROSSQUUNRERUGEROQUOEQOQUQEGERENDOOLUQEOLOGUQTO000UU0000U00000000000000000000000URIENENIELE 
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UNIVERSAL PIPE 


COAL TIPPLE MACHINERY 


“STANDARD” and “JUNIOR” Shaking Screens, 


Conveyors, Car Hauls, Steel Tipples, etc. 


Wrenches the only tools. Can be 
thout ae a to 1 Mae 





















ee eee yen NDRY COMPANY The Morrow Manufacturing Company 
Graybar, Bldg., 4ard St. & Lexington Ave., New York 722 E. Tenth St., Wellston, Ohio 
*Birmi ham Dallas San Francisco 
OOURDRSUANAASOAGUUOSULOOUNLEASAULGNENAONNE AUUDULLAURUOUDAUGEALONDADOAAAEAAEAOR 
One Fifth (CNN One-Third == =i gia WAR VRAIN 
Beatin VORB WD 





a Absolutely ‘Sia Durable  Bipe 
Fully 50% than Straight Riveted Pipe of 


thicknes: Light “Vk soxe aces SCRON 
veight and stmplicito, of bolted fag ye result in low handling and instalation 
ter, Air, Gas, Exhaust Steam and Wood Pulp. 


expense. Suitable for Conveying W ANSTER CORE) 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. Sales Office: Woolworth Bidg., N. Y. 4 ieee 


Pipe Specialists Continuously Since 1867 


























te orien POWELL’S "x2" SQUIBS. 
MORSE Improved Safety Rocket No. 1. Improved Safety Gas No. 2, 
SILENT : A part of the Mateh is within the Squib; also, » with, Patent End. 
= ° 0 cu ‘o as they are in box. 
CHAI NS : : Patentee and Manufacturer, 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N.Y., U.S.A. : ; SOHN A. POWELL |’ PLYMOUTH, PA. 












Standard in 75% of Mines 


“Superior” Bit Steel and 
Finished Bits assure superior 
performance. All sizes and 
types. Uniform in quality 
and finish. Our guarantee 
of performance and_ service 
life is worth investigating, 


Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co. 


Coraopolis, Pa. 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


S Chicago Perforating ¢ Co. | 
; 2445 West 24th Place as 
: Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Combustion Engineering Corporation 

RAIL BONDS = Nea Te te Engineering Corporation 
A Path of Copper S 
ENGINEERING 




































International Combustion Building 
200 Madison Ave., 35th to 36th St., New York 


trom Rail to Rail 
UNA Welding & Bonding (o ; 2 
Cleveland. Ohio Fuel Burning and Steam Generating Equipment 
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POSITIONS VACANT 


MINE transitman wanted, with experi- 
ence of plotting mine surveys. Must 
also act as inspector in recovery of ma- 
terials from abandoned workings. 
Married man preferred. State experi- 
ence and salary expected. West Vir- 

nia location. P-7, Coal Age, Guardian 
ldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MINING engineering company requires 
highly technical and experienced engi- 
neers preferably with operating experi- 
ence, shaft mines. In applying give full 
details, education, experience, married 
or single, salary expected, how quickly 
available. P-16, Coal Age, Tenth Ave. at 
36th St., New York. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





POO POEEE EN s ne OELEE 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT WANTED 
Horizontal 
Shaker Screen 


150 ton hourly capacity, with at least 
10 ft. picking table space. Please advise 
lowest price and location where equipment 
can be inspected. Also state length of 
time screen has been in operation and 
amount of tonnage that has passed over, 
also name of manufacturer. 


W-13, Coal Age 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE MINING MACHINERY 
6-Ton Goodman Haul. Loco., 250 v., 36-in. Ga. 
2 motors, steel tires (90% new). 
4-Ton Bald. Westgh. Gathering Loco. 250 v., 42- 
in. Ga., 2 motors. Used 6 mo. 
112G3-A Goodman A.C., Shortwall, 7 ft. cutter, 
36-in. or 42-in. Ga., 50 HP., 220 or 440/3/60. 
1—35B Jeffrey Shortwall, 250 v., 6 ft. cutter, 
36-in. or 42-in. Ga. Used 3 mo. 
2—212AA Goodman D.C. Shortwall, 250 v., 6 ft. 
cutter, 50 HP., 36-in. or 42-in. Ga. (90% 
new), 29-in. high overall. 
1—CE7 Sullivan, 250 v., 6 ft. cutter any gauge. 
1—100 kw. G.E., M-G set, 275 v., D.C., 2300/ 
3/60 A.C. Syn., with 3 panels (95% new). 
2—100 kw. G.E., Rotaries, 275 v., D.C., 2300 or 
4000/3/60 AC. with transf. & swbhds. (never used) 
1—100 kw., 250 v., D.C., 2300/3/60 Belted 
Syn. M-G set with starting & swhd. equipt. 
160-Ton, 85 lb. & 30-lb. rails. 
What have you for sale? 
MOORHEAD-REITMEYER CO., INC, 
40 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








MASTER mechanic wants position; ex- 
perienced on steam turbines, engines, 
boilers, pumps and mining machinery in 
general; first-class reference. PW-943, 
Coal Age, 1600 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


MINE safety engineer available, age 30 
years, 12 years’ experience in mines, 5 
years as safety engineer, 2 years as mine 
foreman, 2 years as assistant mine fore- 
man, 3 years in all other capacities; 
employed at present; have first-grade 
mine foreman’s papers of Pennsylvania. 
PW-11, Coal Age, 1600 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


POSITION as general superintendent, good 
record, best of reference, can supply 
complete organization of hustlers for 
three or four mines, prefer W. Va., Va. 
or Ky. PW-2, Coal Age, 7 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 











SUPERINTENDENT, age 35, married, 
liberal and technical education, eleven 
years’ practical mine experience, now and 
past five years superintendent low-vein, 
electrically equipped industrial mine in 
Western Pennsylvania, wants position in 
any capacity where honesty, ability and 
intelligence is needed and recognized. 
References furnished. Would consider 
sale or.service of mining equipment, 
demonstrating, data-gathering or what? 
PW-14, Coal Age, 1600 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








SALESMAN AVAILABLE 


COAL SALES, combustion and steam effi- 
ciency engineer, expert firing on tests 
covering 12 makes, stokers and pulver- 
ized coal, knowledge and experience cov- 
ers complete steam plant. Traveling past 
3 years; references; part time proposition 
considered. SA-12, Coal Age, Tenth Ave. 
at 36th St., New York. 











WANTED TO BUY 
Complete Equipment from aban- 
doned mines anywhere in the 
United States. 


GOODMAN & WOLFE 
Terre Haute, Ind. 








WANTED 
One “C E 11” Sullivan Over- 
cutting Shortwall Mining 
Machine 


W-8, Coal Age. 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
150 Kw. Synchronous 
Motor Generator Set 


1—150 kw. 40 degree Western Electric 
compound wound interpole direct cur- 
rent generator, 250 volt no load 275 
volt full load, type Form L, 
1,200 r.p.m. mounted on coramon cast 
iron sub-base and direct connected to 

1—225 hp., 80% P.F.. 40 degree, 225 kva. 
Western Electric synchronous motor, 
Type ATI-6-225, Form C, 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 2,300 volt, 1,200 r.p.m. 

This set is practically new and complete with very 

elaborate direct and alternating current panels and 

instruments with full starting and control equipment. 
Write or Wire for Details and Prices 


The National Power Machinery Co. 
1917 Scranton Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Hoist or Fan Motors 


56—400 at 37° Westinghouse Type CW Slip 
Ring Motors, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2200 
volt, 435 r.p.m., complete with full 
Automatic Control. 

TIPPINS & SPRENGLE, INC. 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








FOR SALE 
RE-BUILT TRANSIT. 
AND LEVELS 


Guaranteed 
Ask for new list 


NEW YORK BLUE PRINT PAPER CO. 
100 Reade St., New York City 








FOR SALE 


Welsh Anthracite Coal Mine 


For sale, large output, best quality coal, 
modern equipment. Particulars, write 
Lewis Goldstone, Glantawe Chambers, 
Swansea, England, or first, M. Deitch, 
Room 626, 1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








WANTED 


Electric Mine Locomotive 


12 or 13 ton, 250 volts D.C., 42 in. gauge. 
Must be in first class operating condition. 


NORTON COAL MINING CO 
Nortonville, Ky. 














Used part time one year. 





For Sale—CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


i—“Dean Hill” 8-in. Suction and Discharge, Centrifugal Pump Mounted on Cast 
Iron Base and Direct-Connected to Steam Turbine, set at 125 lb. Steam 
Pressure, Pump to deliver 1500 GPM against a total net head of 210-ft— 


1—No. 6 “Gould’s” Fig. 3085—6-in. Suction 8-in. Discharge, Double-Suction, 
Centrifugal Pump Mounted on C.I. Base and Direct-Connected to a 60 H.P. 
1750 R.P.M., 230 Volt, G.E. Motor, Complete with Starter—Guaranteed to 
deliver 1100 GPM against 160-ft. Head—Used part time ten months. 


1—8-in. Suction and Discharge “Dean Hill” Double Suction Volute Pump, Bronze 
Fitted throughout, capable of delivering not less than 1200 GPM against a 
head of 220-ft when operating at 1750 R.P.M., Direct-Connected to a 100 
H.P., 40 Degree, General Electric Direct-Current, Compound Wound, 230 
Volt Motor with Hand Compensator Complete—Used part time seven months. 


5000-ft. 8-in. Black Pipe as good as new—Valves and Fittings to Match. 


Jackson Hill Coal & CokeCo.,Terre Haute, Ind. 
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FROGS & SWITCHES 
SPIKES&BOLTS 


TIE PLATES 
INDUSTRIAL TRACK 
ACCESSORIES 


MORRISONE RISMAN CO.INC. 











25 LB. RAILS 


Reconditioned—Mine or Long Lengths 
Practically as good as New 


ZELNICKER wST. LOUIS 


And all other weights. 








RAILS, WIRE, MINE CARS 
in stock most all sections of new and re- 
laying rail, 2/0 and 4/0 serviceable second- 
hand copper wire, several hundred 36 and 
42-in. gauge serviceable mine cars. Prices 


reasonable, 
M. K. FRANK 
Park Row Bldg., New York 
Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh 











New and Relaying 


Frogs—Tie Plates—Angle Bars 
Switches—Spikes— Bolts 
Portable Track 


Quick Delivery 
Self-Clearing Steel Hopper Ore 
Cars—Gondola Cars—Flat Cars 
Cabooses—Locomotives 
Heavy Machinery 


Finest Quality Lowest Price 











|HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY. 
5 Peoples Gas Building : 


CHICAGO Sanfrancisco 


St. Louis 








MINING MACHINERY 

1—200 kw., 1200 r.p.m., 275 volt DC., 2200 
volt A.C. Westinghouse Rotary Converter. 

2—100 kw., 250/275 volt D.C., 2200 volt, 3 
phase, 60 cycle, A.C. Ridgway Synchronous 
Motor Generator Sets. 

1—300 kw., Westinghouse, 275 volé D.C., 2200 
volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, A.C. Motor Generator 
Set, with Switchboard. 

3—3 ton, 36 or 42 in. Gauge, 250 volt D.C., 
1600 K, Goodman Gathering Locomotives 

1—4 ton, Baldwin Westinghouse, 250 volt D. C., 
Gathering Locomotive, 99% New. 

1—6 ton, 36 in. Gauge, 250 volt, Goodman Haul- 
age Locomotive. 

2—212AA Goodman, 36 in. Gauge, 250 volt D.C., 
Shortwall Mining Machines. 

1—112DA Goodman, 210 volt D.C., 42 in. Ga. 

1—35-B, 250 volt D.C., 42 in. Gauge, Jeffrey 
Mining Machines, with 7 % and 6 ft. Cutter Bar. 

2—CE-7 Sullivan, 220 volt, 36 or 42 in. Gauge. 

3—12DA Goodman, 38 in. to 42 in. Gauge, Low 


Vein. 
DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
Opp. E. Liberty Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











New and Relayers 


New Track Accessories 
25,000 TONS IN STOCK 
QUALITY GUARANTEED 
“1 TON or 1000" 


LB.Foster @ 


New York - PITTSBURGH - Cuicaco 











“Opportunity” Advertising: 


Think “SEARCHLIGHT” First! 





G-02 


RAILS 


Complete stock, all section Relaying Rails. 
Get in touch with us by ’phone or wire for 
your requirements. 


LOUIS COHEN & SON, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. F 
3 
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your pocket. 
h 


The bull dog staying power of ‘‘THE CINCINNATI” Drills keeps them in the mine and 
out of the maintenance shop. Write for Bulletin No. 113—and the facts, 


THE CINCINNATI ELECTRICAL TOOL CO. 
2677 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL COAL DRILLS 


Shot holes in quicker time means economy of operation. And that’s dollars and cents in 


S 
(IAN 0 


ae 








Check over your blower performance 












You will possibly find that you can at 
least double the air delivery without ad- 
ditional power requirements. Why, 
is revealed in Coppus book- 
let 123. 

Coppus Engineering Corporation 





353 Park Ave., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Blowers-Exhausters, Electrically and Air-Driven 
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WHAT AND WHERE TO BUY 


A Classified Index of Advertisers in this Jssue 


This index is published as a convenience to the reader. 


Every care is taken to 


make it accurate. but Coal Age assumes no responsibility for errors or ‘omissions. 
For Alphabetical Index See Last Page 




















Aerial Tramways 
Leschen & Sous Rope Co., A 


Agitators 
Hydrotator Co. 


Air Aftereoolers 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Air Receivers 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Appraisals 
Alien & Garcia Co. 


Armature Repair Machinery 
Electric Service Supplies Co, 


Armature & Field Coil 
Repairing 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Armatures and Field Coils 
Chattanooga Armature Wka, 


Ash Handling Machinery 
Combustion Eng'g Corp. 


Bars, Iron and Steel 
—— Car and Foundry 


Bars, Splice 
Sweets Steel Co. 


Battery Boxes 
Paragon Electric Co. 


Bearings, Ball & Roller 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings, Tapered 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Beari ’ Thrust 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Belt Dressin 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 


Belting, Silent Chain 
Morse Chain Co. 


Belts, Conveyor 
Goodyear rg | & Rubber Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. C 
Link-Belt _ 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Belts, Elevator 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Belts, Rubber 
Quaker City Rubber Co. 


Belts, Transmission 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Bit Sharpeners 
Little Giant Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Bit Steel & Mining Mch. Bits 
Pgh. Knife & Forge Co. 


Blasting Supplies 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Blowers : 
Coppus Engineering Co. 


Blowers, Centrifugal 


Coppus Engineering Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


Boiler Mountings 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Boilers, Water Tube 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
—— Car and Foundry 


Bording Machines 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Una Welding & Bonding Co. 


Box Car Loaders d 
ae Mining Machinery 
oO. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Breaker Machinery 
Wilmot Engineering Co. 


Breakers, Circuit Electric 
(See Circuit Breakers 
Electric 


Buckets, Clamshell 
Link-Belt Co. 


Rackets, Coal Handling 
Link-Belt Co. 


tuckets, Elevator 
Hendrick Mfg. Co 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Cable. Portable 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 


Cableways 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., 


Cagers 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Rob’t 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Cagers, Automatic 
Holmes & Bros.. Inc.. Robt. 


Cages 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Cagers, Automatic 


Mining Safety Device Co. 


Car Feeders, Automatic 
Mining Safety Device Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Car Hauls 
Jeffre Mig. Co. 
Link-Belt Cu, 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Car Irons 
Apertoan Car and Foundry 


Car Loaders (See Box Car 
Loaders) 

Car Lubricants 

Hulburt Ol] & Grease Co. 


Car Retarders 
—" Mining Machinery 


Mining Safety a, Co. 
Webster Mfg. 


Car Stops, Automatic 
Mining Safety Device Co. 
Phillips Mine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co. 


Cars and Car Wheels 
. “ro Rolling Mill Co., 


e 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Lincoln Steel & Forge Co. 
Lorain Steel Co. 

Ottumwa Iron Works 
Phillips Mine & Mill Sup- 


piy Co. 
sanford: Day Iron Works 
Southern Wheel Co. 
Watt Car & Wheel Co. 


Cars, Mine Air Compressor 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Castings 

Midvale Co. 

Mine Car Co. 

Nuttall Co.. RB. D. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Chains 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co 

Ryerson & Son. Inc., Jos. T. 


Chutes 
Fairmont Mining Machinery 


Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, 


Clamps, Trolley Wire 
— Railway Equipment 
6. 
Post-Glover Electric Co 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Classifiers 
Hydrotator Co. 
Traylor Vibrator Co. 
Coal & Ash Handling Mehry. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coal Cleaning Machinery 
—- Coal Cleaning 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Coal Cutters 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Coal Drills, Electric & Pneu- 
mat 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Coal Handling Machinery 
Fairmont Mining Machinery 


Co, 
Holmes & Bros.. Inc.. Robt. 





American Steel & Wire Co. 





Coal Mining Plants 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Coal Preparation Machinery 
American Coal Cleaning 
Corp. 
Hydrotator Co, 


Coal Storage Machinery 

—— Mining Machinery 
0. 

Coal Storage & Rehandling 
Mehry. 

Link-Belt Co. 


Coke Oven Drawing and 
Leveling Machine. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co 


Cammutators 
Chattanooga Arn.ature Wks. 


Compressors, Air 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Ce. 
General Electric Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Concentrators 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 
Traylor Vibrator Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
(And see Directory of 
Consulting Engineers) 
Allen & Garcia Co. 


Controllers 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors, Chain Flight 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Conveyors. Coal 

— Mining Machinery 

‘0. 

Ironton_Engine Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Marion Mech. F. & S. Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
United Iron Wks. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Couplings 
American Car and Foundry 
Co. 


Cranes 

Link-Belt Co. 
Cranes, Locomotive 
Link-Belt Co 


Crossings (See Switches, 
Frogs and Crossings) 


Crusher Roll Tires 
Midvale Co. 


Crushers, Coal 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Marion Mch. F. & 8S. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Dealers’ Machinery 

(Rail, Pipe and Mis. Equip.) 
Cohen & Son. L. 

Duquesne Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Foster Co., L. B. 

Frank, M. 

Moorhead- Reitmeyer Co. 
Morrison & Risman Co.., Inc. 
National Power & Mehry. 


Co. 

NY. Blue Print Paper Co. 
Tippins & Sprengle, Inc. 
Zelnicker Supply Co. 


Miamond Core Drill, Contract- 
ing 

Hoffman Bros. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Driers, Sand 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Drills, Air 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co, 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Drills, Core 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Dretlls, Electric 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cincinnati Electrical Tool 


Co. 
Diamond Machine Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 





Drills, Electric, Portable 
— Electrical 
0. 


Drills, Rock 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Drives, Silent Chain 
Morse Chain Co. 


Dump Protectors 
Mining Safety Device Co. 


Dumps, Crossover 
Phillips Mine & Mill Sup- 


ply Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Dumps. Rotary 

Link-Relt Co. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Dynamite & High Explosives 
(See Explosives) 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Dynamos (See Generators) 


Electric Haulage Supplies 
Electric Service Supplies Co 


— “pa Apparatus & Sup- 


Post-Glover Electric Co. 


Eleetrical Equipment (Used) 
Chattanooga Armature Wks. 
Duquesne Elec, & Mfg. Co. 

Miller-Owen Elec. Co. 


Electrification, Mine 
Allen & Garcia Co. 


Elevators and Conveyors 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Engineering Counsel 
Allen & Garcia Co. 


Engines. Holst and Haulage 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Rob't 


Engines, Oil 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Exhausters 
Coppus Engineering Corp. 


Explosives 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Explosives, Permissable 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Fans, Ventilating 
Coppus Engineering Corp. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Robinson Ventilating Co. 


Fittings, Wire Rope 
(See Rope Wire) 


Flooring. Steel, Non-Slip 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Forgings 
Midvale Co. 


Frogs. Cast 
Weir-Kilby Corp 
West. Virginia Rail Co, 


Furnaces 
Combustion Engrg. Corp. 


Gage Cocks 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Ohio Brass Co 


Gages, Water, Boller and Le- 
comotive 
Ohio Brass Co. 


Gear Cases 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Fawceus Machine Co. 
Medart Co. 
Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 


Gears 
Nuttall Co., 
— Steel Gear «* Pinion 


Gears, Herringbone 
Nuttall Co., R. D. 


Tool 





Gears, Worm, Speed-Reducing 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


Generators and Generating 
Units 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Grates, Traveling 
Combustion Eng’g Corp. 


Grating, Steel, Non-Slip 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Greases 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Huiburt Oi! & Grease Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 
Troco Lubricating Co. 


Grids, Resistance 
Post-Glover Electric Co. 


Hammers, Power 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Hangers (See Pulleys) 

Headlights, Are & Incandes- 
cent 

Ohio Brass Co. 


Headlights, Locomotive 
Electric Service Supplies Co.. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Heaters, Air 
Combustion Engrg. Corp. 


Heaters, Electric Rivet 
American Car and Foundry 


Hitchings, Mine Car 
Pgh. Knife & Forge Co. 


AHloist Lubricants 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 


Hoists 
Flory Mfg. Co., 8. 


Hoists, Electric 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Diamond Machine Co. 
English Bros. Mchry. Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Rob't 
Link-Belt Co. 

Ottumwa Iron Works 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Hoists, Portable 
Chicago Pneumatic Too! Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Cs. 


Hoists, Skip 
Allen & Garcia Co. 


Hoists, Steam 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
English Bros, Mchry. Ca. 
Ottumwa Iron Worke 
Sullivan Machinery Coa. 


Hose, Air 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Incline Plane Machinery 
Fairmont Mining Machinery 


Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Insulators, Section 
Electric Railway Equip- ° 
ment Co. 


eS Boxes, Roller Bear- 
n 
Lincoln "Steel & Forge Co. 


Lath, Metal 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
The 


Lathes, Wood & Metal 
Little Giant Co. 


Lightning Arresters 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Loaders, Box Car (See Box 
Car Loaders) 


Loaders, Mine Car 
Coloder Co.. Inc. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
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| PERFORATED METAL 


Just 
‘¢ Kick It’’ 










HHMI 





For Screening, Sizing and Washing Coal If your room 


switch has this 
THEHARRINGTONSKINGPERTORATING(O. | fev) dick ou 


new kick switch plate Patent Applied for 
5637 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 114 Liberty St. 





Designed especially for those who do not use 
switch stands for room turnouts but depend 
upon “Kicking” or other similar means to 
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countered in coal mining. 


Quaker City Rubber Co. 


Manufacturers of Daniel’s P.P.P. rod packing 
WISSINOMING, PHILADELPHIA 


Branches: Néw York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco. 








‘ y)} 

= " A Ne throw the switch. A pair of these plates help Bs 
= No Sli in Quak r B l NS to move the switch into correct position and EK 
= sae = 
z p € e ts LA. hold it there. No more jarring open of the ZR 
: abilinss- saiihcen. ‘Weataes: i Vy points. Just shove the points and they slide 
= , L) i iti here. B 

z requirements on hard service of = cathaiacanith irnatinacenndins ZR 
3 heavy loads and changing loads y Catalog and latest bulletins will tell you why. = \ 
= Z 

= due to frequent stops and starts. Y)| Send tor them. Z 
= S e ee ° ani 
= They are made of strong plies, well- GZ The West Virginia Rail Co. \\| 
. frictioned. are pliable and hug the ¥ Huntington, W. Va. YE ‘ 
2 pulleys. Will give thoroughly satis- SS 
= factory service on severe duty en- G , Win 
: 

z, 











bling 
, Wire 
Rope 





Perforated Metal Screens 





For sizing and preparing Triumphs thru 
Coal—Coke—Sand—Gravel—Stone—Etc. the test of 
Newly designed flanged lip screens, flat perforated plates, and time 
cylindrical screens. Modern Perforating and Press Machinery enables 
= us to give Morrow Service. Send for Bulletin 55. 
a The Morrow vnioeine Co. 
Z wh tenn Genk ohio John A.Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton,N.u. 








PERFORATED 








7 METAL 
SCREENS 


or 
P-G Homanite Resistance Grids f 
are built to withstand hard every 
service underground. Being , 
built of a steel alloy, they are iy = purpose 
practically unbreakable! They 
yyw - heat, Soman. ~ 
~ s keep your equipmen ‘ ” locked 8 Grating 
in service. For locomotives. Migvetes Buches (plain or per Lene ——— Steel 
mining machines, loaders, etc. Stacks and Tanks Construction 
Write for details. 









































THE POST-GLOVER HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 


York Off Pittsburgh Office: Hazleton, Pa., Office: 
ELECTRIC CO 7 Jo Church St. «954 Union Trust Bldg, 706 Markle Bank Bldg. 
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Loading Apparatus 
Coloder Co., Inc. 
Diamond Machine Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 


{oading Booms . 
Fairmont Mining Machinery 


Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Leading Machines 
Coloder Co., Inc. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Joy Manufacturing Co. 


Locomotive, Axles 
Midvale Co. 


Locomotive. Tire 
Midvale Co. 


Locomotives, Electric 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Ironton Engine Co. 
Jeffrey Mig. Co. 


Locomotives, Geared 
Lima Locomotive Wks. Inc. 


Locomotives, Steam 
Lima Locomotive Wks. Inc. 


Locomotives, Storage Battery 
Atias Car & Mfg. Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 

Ironton Engine Co. 

Jeffrey . Co. 

Mancha Storage Battery 
Locomotive Co. 


Lubricants 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 


Lubricators 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Lincoln Steel & Forge Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Machines, Coal Testing (see 
Coal Testing Machines) 


Mechanical Loaders 
Coloder Co., Inc. 


Mine Construction Service 
Allen & Garcia Co. 


Mine Timbers, Steet 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Mining Machines 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Motors 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Nitrogen 
Linde Air Products Co. 


Oll & Grease Cups 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Oils 
Troco Lubricating Co. 


Oxygen in Cylinders 
Linde Air Products Co. 


Packing 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Paint, Preservative 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Paints 
Rubberoid Co. 
Perforated Metals 
Harrington & King Perfor- 
ating Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 


Pickirg Tables 
Fairmont Mining Machinery 


Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Pipe 
American Car and Foundry 


Co. 
Central Foundry Co. 
Michigan Pipe Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


Pipe, Cast Iron 
Central Foundry Co. 


Pipe, Iron 
American Rolling Mill Co.., 
The 


Pipe, Spiral Riveted 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co 


Pipe, Wood 
Wyckoff & Son Co., A. 


Plates ; 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
The 


Plates, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Pneumatic Coal Separators 
American Coal Cleaning 
Corp. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 

Powder, Blasting 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Power Plants 
Allen & Garcia Co. 


Power Transmission Mehry. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Webster Mfg. Co. 


Pulleys, Shafting & Hangers 
Electric Railway Equipment 


‘0. 
Medart Co. 


Pulverized Fuel Equipment 
Combustion Eng’g Corp. 


Pulverizers, Coal and Coke 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Pumps, Boiler Feed 
Barrett. Haentjens & Co. 
Deming Co. 


Pumps, Centrifugal 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Barrett, Haentjens & Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co 


Pumps, Gathering 
Deming Co. 


Pumps, Mine 
Deming Co. 


Pumps, Pneumatic Air Lift 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Pumps, Power 
Deming Co. 
Fairmont Mining Machinery 
Co. 


Pumps, Sand 
Traylor Vibrator Co. 


Pumps, Vacuum 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 
Rail Bonds 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Electric Service Supplies Co 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Una Welding & Bonding Co. 
Rails and Rail Joints 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
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Rails, Light Steel 
Sweet's Steel Co. 


Rescreeners 
Allen & Garcia Co. 


Rings for Briquetting 
Machines 
Midvale Co. 


Rock Dusting Machines 
Diamond Machine Co. 


Roller Bearings (See Bear- 
ings, Ball & Roller) 


Roofing 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
The 


Rope, Wire 
American Cable Co. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A 
Roebling’s Sons Co., J. A. 
Ryerson & Son. Inc.. Jos. T. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Rotary Car Dump-Feeders 
Mining Safety Device Co. 


Scale Feeders, Automatic 
Mining Safety Device Co. 


Schools & Colleges (See Con- 
sulting Engrs. Directory) 


Seraper Loaders 
Diamond Machine Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Sereens & Perforated Sheeting 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Harrington & King Perfor- 

ating Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Marion Mch Ff. & S. Co. 


Screens, Shaker . 
Fairmont Mining Machinery 


Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 


Screens, Vibrating 
Deister Concentrator Co. 


Second-Hand Equipment (See 
Searchlight Seetion) 
Cohen & Son Co., L. 
Duquesne Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Foster Co., B. 

Frank, M. K. 
Moorhead-Reitmeyer Co. 
Morrison & Risman Co,, Inc. 
National Power & Machine 
Co. 

N. Y. Blue Print Paper Co. 
Tippins & Sprengle, Inc. 
Zelnicker Supply Co. 


Shaking Screens 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 


Shapes, Structural Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Sheaves and Rollers 
Medart Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Worke 


Shovels, Electric 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Shovels, Electric Hydraulic 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Shoveling Machines 
Goodman Mfg. Co. 


Signal Systems 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Splices, Trolley Wire 
Ohio Brass Ca. 
Sprocket Wheels 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
T.ink-Belt Co. 
Medart Co. 











FANS 


and BLOWERS . 


For Every Purpose 
ROBINSON VENTILATING CO. 


Zelienople, Pa. 
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YERSON STEEL 


Bare, Shapes, Plates, Shafting, Corrugated Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, 
Tubes, Boiler Fittings, Rivets, Bolts and Nuts, Reinforcing Steel, Babbitt, 






ete. Write for 


Josepu T. Ryerson & Son be Stent 


the Journal and Stock List. 


| 








Squibs 

Morse Chain Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Powell, John R. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 


Steel Bars, Shapes, Plates, 
Ete 


Bethiehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


Steel, Drill, Hollow & Solid 
Midvale Co. 


Steel, Tool 
Midvale Co. 


—~ Ladder & Stair Non- 
p 

Hendrick Mfg. Co, 
Stokers, Hand 

Combustion Eng’g Corp. 


Stokers, Mechanical 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Eng’g Corp, 


Stream Pollution Equipt. 
Hydrotator Co. 


Switches, Automatic 
Mining Safety Device Co. 


Switches, Frogs & Crossings 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Weir Kilby Corp. 
West Virginia Kail Co. 


Tables, Coal Washing 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 


Tapes, Insulating 
Rubberoid Co. 


Telephone Equipment 
Paragon Electric Co. 


Telephones, Mine 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Testing Laboratories (See 
Consulting Engs. Directory) 


Thickeners 

Hydrotator Co. 

Traylor Vibrator Co. 
Ties, Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co. 
Fairmont Mining Machinery 


Co, 
West Virginia Rail Co. 
Tipples and Tipple Equip. 


Allen & Garcia Co. 
Fairmont Mining Machinery 


Co, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Marion Mch., F. & 8. Co. 
Phillips Mine & Miil Sup- 
vly Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
United Iron Wks. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 
Track Materials 
Weir-Kilby Corp. 
West Virginia Rail Co. 
Tracks, Portable Rall, ete. 
Lorain Steel Co. 
Weir Kilby Corp. 
West Virginia Rail Co. 
lrreads, Non-Slip 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Treads, Stair 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Tree Wire 

Okonite Co., The 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 
Trolley Material, Overhead 
— Railway Equipment 

. 


Electric Service Supplies Co. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Post-Glover Electric Co. 
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Line Shafting E 


THE MEDART COMPANY 
(Formerly Medart Patent Puliey Ce.) 

Offi id St. Louis, U. 3S. A. 
Offices: Chicago and Philedelphis 
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Trolley Wheel Bushings 
— Railway Equipment 
0. 


Nuttall Co., R. D. 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Post-Glover Electric Co. 


Trolley Wheels and Harps 
— Railway Equipment 
oO. 
Nuttall Co., R. D. 
Post-Glover Electric Co. 


Trolley Wire 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co, 
Roebling'’s Sons Co., J. A. 


Trucks, Car 
oe Car and Foundry 
‘0. 


Trucks, Hollow Axle 
Southern Wheel Co. 


Tubes, Boiler 
Water Tubes) 


Turbines, Steam 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Barrett, Haentjens & Co. 
DeLaval Steum Turbine Co. 


Valves 
atom Car and Foundry 


(See Boilers, 


Lunkenheimer Co. 


Washeries, Coal 
Allen & Garcia Co. 
Chance & Co., H. M. 
Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Muchine Co. 
Hydrotator Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Staples, H. O. 
Webster Mig. Co. 


Weigh Baskets (See Tipples 
and Tipple Equipment) 


Welders 
Una Welding & Bonding Co. 


Welders, Electric, Portable, 
Rail Bond 

Ohio Brass Co. 

Una Welding & Bonding Co. 


Welders, Rall Joint 
Una Welding & Bonding Co. 


Welding, Apparatus 
hio Brass Co. 2 
Una Welding & Bonding Co. 


Weldless Rings 
Midvale Co. 


Wheels, Car (See Cars and 
Car Wheels) 


Wheels, Steel 
Carnegie Steel Co. 


Wire and Cable 
American Cabie Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Paragon Electric Co. 
Roeblings’ Sons Co., J. A. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire & Cable, Insulated 
Broderick & Bascom Rope 


Co. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 


Wire Rope 
. (See Rope, Wire) 


Wire, Tree 
(See Tree Wire) 


Wire, Trolley (See Trolley 
Wire) 
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ROBINS CONVEYORS and SCREENS 


meet the exacting conditions 
of mine and tipple service. 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 
15 Park Row, New York 
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Y MAKING the protective covering of Selenium 


Rubber the wearing capacity of the Famous Tirex 
Portable Cable has been increased 50%. 


This is the most important step ahead in the making of 
Rubber Armored Cables for the industry since Tirex 
Cable was first developed. 


And the cost of Tirex has not been increased. 


The addition of Selenium in the rubber armor of cables 


is an exclusive feature of Tirex Cables. Tests made in 
the laboratory and in actual practice prove conclusively 
that this addition makes Tirex the toughest, most wear- 
resisting cable obtainable. ‘The use of Selenium for 
this purpose is fully covered by U. S. Patents. 


The mining industry can now take advantage of the de- 
creased cost per ton made possible by this sensational offer- 
ing—50% increased resistance to abrasion and no increase 
in cost! 


Write for particulars. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


201 Devonshire St., Boston 


New York San Francisco 


Chicago 


Cleveland Jacksonville 


If it isn’t SIMPLEX it isn’t TIREX 


39 
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Storage Battery Locomotives 






will locate the 


THE SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


Man you want 
Position you want 
Equipment you want 





Are you using the Searchlight? 











high 1 the essentials for best servi d durability. 
= oerviceable than ha dawn sepecenduliedionen Uietameagie i 
E Paragon Electric Co. 35 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 





Use Ironite 
Rubber Insulated Telephone Wire 


For Your Telephone Lines IN YOUR MINES 


bine greatest possible tensile strength, toughness of insulation and flexibility 
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The Purest Commercial Iron 
Known to Metallurgical Science 





) , amet a quarter of a century ago, ARMCO 
Ingot Iron was developed as an entirely new 
contribution to the metallurgical world. 


ARMCO Ingot Iron must conform to the ARMCO 
standard of purity—a standard guarded by a staff 
of chemists and metallurgists. They, alone, tell the 
furnace men when the iron may be tapped from the 
furnaces, and whether it merits the ARMCO stamp 
of approval—the ARMCO triangle. 


Whether doing service as a culvert under the 
world’s railways or highways, as a refrigerator in 
San Juan, Texas, a range in a presidential mansion, 
as roofing and siding in tropical Panama, as caskets 
and grave vaults in American cemeteries, ARMCO 
Ingot Iron is the same pure iron base with a single 


ingot lror standard of purity. 


Just as it has always been ARMCO’s ideal to pro- 
This triangle is assurance that 66 ° 9 ° 
pre ag a duce ‘“‘the purest iron made,” so has it always been 


the skill, intelligence and fidelity ARMCO’s ideal of service to give its customers sheet 
associated with the name “ARMCO” 





and hence can be depended upon metal with the different surface finishes, coatings, and 
i he high d 
+ possess claimed fe then _-—« treatments that conform to the use of the product. 


ARMCO pure iron sheets are furnished in black, 
blue annealed, pickled and cold rolled, galvanized, 
alloy coated (lead and tin) or polished finishes, each 
as best suited for its intended usage. In all these 
different finishes, the same standard of purity of the 
base metal is rigidly adhered to. 


Let our service engineers work with you in develop- 
ing special pure iron sheets for your most exacting 
requirements. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Export: The ARMCO International Corp. 
Cable Address: ARMCO, Middletown 


INGOT IRON 
GVe The Purest Iron Made 
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— NON WK \ 
These Units Make Outside Coal 
Handling Simple and Economical — 


The view below is of the storage oy } The Portable Loader shown be- 
ard at the mines of the Chicago, Vip low is loading slack coal from 
Wilmington & Franklin Coal Co., Y } railroad cars to storage at the 
West Frankfort, Illinois, showing £ mine of the Alamo Coal Com- 
the Link-Belt “Built for Service” \ 7 r pcny, Alamo, Colorado, to be 
Locomotive Cranes loading rail- I 4 / reclaimed at a time when slack 
road cars from storage. Ask our so a r prices justify its sale. These low 
nearest office for a copy of V4 é cost machines offer an effective 
Book No. 670. FY and economical means for stor- 

, age. Ask for Catalog No. 878. 


The Link-Belt “ All- Purpo-e”’ 
Crawler pictured above has an 
unusually wide range of applica- 
tion. It is universal for handling 
all kinds of bulk material, un- 
loading sand from railroad cars 
to stock pile; loading coal from 
ground storage to railroad cars; 
creek dredging; back filling; 
excavating in light and medium 
soils, and general clean up work. 
Ask for Book No, 890. 


N°? ONE questions the economic value of being able to 
store slack coal to be reclaimed at a time when slack prices 
justify the sale; it is merely a question as to which one of the 
many systems available should be used. 


Every type of coal storage equipment which has stood the test 
of efficient, practical operation is manufactured completely in 
our own plants. From this advantageous position, you can 
when consulting with a Link-Belt Engineer, be assured of 
unprejudiced advice concerning the equipment most suited to 
your requirements. 


Write our nearest office for catalogs, and full information. 


Link-Belt Equipment for the Coal Mine 
Coal Tipples Screens Boom Hoists Vibrating Screens concerns at Every Type 
Coal Washeries Retarding Conveyors Locomotive Cranes Face Conveyors Chains, eels, Buckets 


Loading Booms Car Dumps, Car Hauls Crawler Cranes Spiral Separators Silent Chain Drives 
Picking Tables Crushers Portable Loaders Manierre Box Car Loaders Roller Chain Drives 


LINK-BELT COMPANY A 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Machinery and Chains 


S PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road . INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. 





Si Pittsburgh - - - - - - 335 Fifth Ave. Wilkes-Barre - 826 2nd National Bank Bldg. Denver - - 








- - = 520 Boston Bldg. 


St. Louis - - = 3638 Olive St. Huntington, W. Va. - Robson-Prichard Bldg. Birmingham, Ala. - 229 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
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